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Studies in Browning 
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A Psychological study of a group of 
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EDITORIAL 


UR membership continues to increase. Since the announcement in 
the summer of an accession of just over one hundred members sixty 
more have come in, and we are sending out in leaflet form together with 
this number a list of these new members with their addresses. The names 
given in the list refer only to members who have joined the Central Body. 
If Secretaries of Branches will send in to the Secretary, at 3 Cromwell 
Road, the names and addresses of new members who haye joined their 
respective Branches, it will be possible to compile a complete list for 1936, 
and issue this with the next number of English. 
We express our thanks to the Secretaries of Overseas Branches for the 


_ tributes to English that we have received from them. 


The Library was formally opened on October 22nd by Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile, Secretary to the British Museum. The institution of the Library 
has been made possible by the acquisition of a large number of books from 
A. C. Bradley’s library—the gift of his sister Mrs. de Glehn. By this gift 
she has most fittingly perpetuated her brother’s memory, and rendered a 
great and lasting service to the English Association of which he was a 
Founder. 

In our previous number we expressed a hope that members would 
help the growth of the Library by gifts of books, and we publish in this 
issue a list of desiderata which we hope may produce fruitful results. We 
take this opportunity of thanking Mrs. Oakley, who has already responded 
to our call by giving to the Library a large number of attractive books 
from her shelves. 

We have received from the vines of the Warburg Institute, now 
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established at 3 Thames House, Millbank, S.W. 1, a letter informing us 
that the Institute’s unique library of some 70,000 books is at the disposal 
of members on presentation of their card of membership of the English 
Association. We desire to express our thanks for this courtesy to an Insti- 
tute which, in the short time that it has been transferred from Hamburg 
to this country, has already become for students all over the world a 
centre of humanistic research and scholarship only second to the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Paul Hempel, the Editor and Publisher of The English Literary and 
Educational Review for Continental Readers, has sent English a warm welcome 
from Leipzig. It has been fully advertised in his journal, and, as English 
has now been made by a decree of State the first foreign language in 
all Higher Schools in Germany, Mr. Hempel forecasts a growing public 
for our Magazine in his country. If this forecast is realized Mr. Hempel 
and his Review will have helped in no small measure to bring it about. 

Our good wishes attend the experiment which is being made this winter 
of holding three Sherry Parties by the Association at each of which a 
modern poet will give a reading from his works. By the time this number 
appears the first party, when Mr. Stephen Spender is the reader, will 
have taken place: the other two parties will follow on November 25 and 
December 9 when Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. C. Day Lewis will read 
respectively. The parties begin at 6 p.m. and are held at University 
College, Gower Street. The Association is grateful to the Authorities of 
University College for kindly allowing members thus to meet in the 
College as they did on the occasion of last year’s supper. In organizing 
these parties the Association is catering for a group of members interested 
in the modern school of poetry. It hopes later on, perhaps, to arrange 
similar meetings to consider other literary developments about which 
members have expressed a desire to hear more. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE amiablecurrent controversy as to whether the new postage stamps 
are satisfactory or not is no concern of the English Association so 

far as technical questions of photography, lithography, or line-engraving 
are concerned. The Association, however, is entitled to a view when the 
point is raised as to whether the stamps look as English as they might, or 
whether they are too reminiscent of certain continental issues (for example, 
the recent stamps of Bulgaria). 

It is certain that no stamps could have better represented Victorian 
England than the original black and red pennies and blue twopennies of 
1840-79. Whether the new issue represents England of 1936 depends on 
what is the essence of the England of 1936. A question not easily answered. 


* * * * 


R. J. B. PRIESTLEY has become an English institution, and the 

publication of a long new novel by him is now as much an event 
as a Test match or Henley. In recompense for the dismal wetness of our 
early summer the Clerk of the Weather gave us a feast of sunshine in 
August and Messrs. Heinemann They Walk In The City just in time to 
include in our holiday packing. They Walk In The City is grand enter- 
tainment; but would it be churlish to regret that the end of the book is so 
much less pleasant than Mr. Priestley’s novels are wont to be? We have 
a plethora of novelists nowadays who delight in taking us to visit ugly 
haunts: hitherto we had looked on Mr. Priestley as a less sinister guide. 


* * * * 


HE claim was made by the organizers of the recent exhibition in 

London of Surrealistic pictures that we English ought to take kindly 
to Surrealism seeing that in William Blake and Lewis Carroll we had our- 
selves produced two of the greatest surrealist authors. Though it is not 
easy to see anything clearly (except such features as diving suits and pen 
nibs) where Surrealism is concerned, the connexion between Blake and 
the new movement is possibly discernible: but when it comes to Lewis 
Carroll, surely the claim is impossible. It is true that Alice’s Adventures 
are dreams, but if ever a work of art was controlled by intellectual logic 
it was the art of Alice, and intellect and logic are the last qualities which 
Surrealism invites us to admire. 
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HE production on the Films by Mr. Paul Czinner of Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It with Miss Elizabeth Bergner as Rosalind seems gener- 
ally regarded in the campaign of exhibiting Shakespeare as film-scenarist 
as an advance on Professor Reinhardt’s screen version of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The most abiding impressions left by the performance on 
one observer were: (1) That by far the most important thing in the play 
is the wrestling-match. (2) That a photograph of a real flock of sheep does 
not really add much to Shakespeare’s genius. (3) That Rosalind, though 
clearly a conscientous student, was a young lady imperfectly acquainted 
with the English language. (4) That Duke Frederick’s Palace had been con- 
structed by Messrs. Buzzard. To those tiresome and pedantic people, who 
insist on worshipping Shakespeare scarcely ‘on this side idolatry’ because 
he is a divine poet, this sort of entertainment remains singularly irritating. 
The programme records “Treatment suggested by J. M. Barrie’. By 
writing a play of his own with a part for Miss Bergner Sir James, we ven- 
ture to think, will be doing Miss Bergner (and Art) a greater service. 
That the Cinema, when it lays its hands on the English Classics, need 
not necessarily cause us suffering, is proved by the recent magnificent 
portrayal of Sydney Carton by Mr. Ronald Colman. 


* * * * 


ALTER BAGEHOT once remarked that the trouble with authors 

as a rule is that ‘those who have done anything can’t write’, and ‘those 
who can write haven’t done anything’. This does not apply to Mr. 
W. F. R. Macartney, author of Walls Have Mouths, who has recently done 
ten years. Nor does it apply to Mr. Cecil Lewis, author of Sagittarius 
Rising, who was awarded the Military Cross for his intrepid feats as a 
pilot in the R.A.F. during the War, and deserved another after the War 
for teaching the Chinese to fly. Sagittarius Rising is suspiciously like that 
infrequent occurrence, a great book. Not only does it record great deeds 
in splendid literary style, but the author can think in a rare direction— 
ahead.—‘This is clear and simple. World state, world currency, world 


language. It will demand new disciplines, new allegiances, new ideals. - 


Probably two or three more world wars will be necessary to break down 
the innate hostility to such changes; but that is the way it must go. The 
days will come when the nations, sick of fighting themselves to a standstill, 
will claim the protection of the International Guard as we claim the 
right to a policeman. It is a question only of degree. ... It is a fight 
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between intellect and appetite, between the international idea and arma- 
ments. The latter will probably win the first two or three rounds; but, if 
civilization is to survive, the idea must win in the end. Meanwhile, if a 
few million people have to die violent deaths, that cannot be helped. 
Nature is exceedingly wasteful.’ 
Here is a voice not afraid to speak new truth in the classic style. 
G. B. 


‘G, K. CG.’ 
By A. G. GARDINER 


T may without extravagance be said of Gilbert Keith Chesterton, as 

was said of another famous man, that his death has ‘eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations’. For whatever place the judgement of time allots him in 
literature, he is sure of immortality as a legend. 

I shall make no attempt to assess his value as a writer. In that respect 
he had at least one of the attributes of greatness—abundance. He gave 
the sense of inexhaustible fertility of invention and of a versatility that 
could adapt itself to any demands. He wrote many novels, much poetry, 
at least one play, volumes of detective stories, countless essays, several 
biographies including by far the best estimate of Dickens that has been 
written, books about literature and books about religion, and newspaper 
articles without number. For thirty years, first in the Daily News and 
afterwards in the Illustrated London News, he emptied his thoughts on life 
and current affairs in a weekly causerie and for the last twenty years of his 
life he kept a weekly journal going with his pen, largely, I think, in pious 
memory of his younger brother who had started it and who perished in 
the War. 

And in all this vast output it would be true to say that there was nothing 
that was wholly negligible, nothing that did not bear the authentic stamp 
of the mint from which it came in flashes of wit and humour and thunders 
of chivalrous passion. It would be equally true to say that neither in verse 
nor in prose—except in such poems as ‘Lepanto’ and certain of his essays— 
were his pages without blot. He was careless of reputation and never 
played the ‘sedulous ape’ to literature. He was indifferent whether from 
his abundant mine he shovelled out diamonds or dirt. It was all a blithe 
improvisation, done in sheer revelry of spirit and having no conscious 
relation to art. He was like a child shouting with glee at the sight of the 
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flowers and the sun and chalking on every vacant hoarding he passed with 
a jolly rapture of invention and no thought beyond. 

Nothing recalls him more vividly to mind than the remark of a waiter 
in one of the Fleet Street cafés which he frequented on Fridays when his 
Saturday article for the Daily News was on the anvil. That article was 
always belated, and one evening when Charles Masterman ran him to 
earth in one of his haunts the waiter who was hovering round the vast 
Balzacian figure at the table remarked to Masterman: ‘Your friend, he 
very clever man. He sit and laugh and laugh. And then he write. And 
then he sit and laugh at what he write.’ Who that knew the laugh will 
ever forget it? It came like a cascade of pure joy from the head notes to 
the middle voice and went out in a rumble and gurgle of affable thunder. 
It filled the atmosphere with the sense of sunshine and the singing of birds, 
so eloquent was it of the riches of a joyous and generous nature untouched 
by any thought of self or the calculations of meaner minds. 

Literature, in short, was only an incidental vehicle for the expression of 
his enormous personality. To him life was not an affair of the skilful use of 
words, or the achievement of success or the considerations of the counting 
house. The material preoccupations of men did not occur to him, and 
‘facts’ had no significance. He lived an entirely unconsidered, untram- 
melled life, rambling along in an eternal disputation. He wore no harness, 
learned no lessons, observed no rules. He was himself, Chesterton—not 
consciously or rebelliously, for he was never a crank and always the soul 
of courtesy, but unconsciously, like a natural element. 

For him, life was an adventure of the spirit in a world that was not 
governed by ‘facts’, but compact of romance and mystery and magic. He 
made nothing of miracles for, like Whitman, he ‘knew of nothing else but 
miracles’, and his hostility to science sprang like that of Newman and 
Wesley from the fact that he saw in the dogmatisms of science the enemy 
of the dogmatisms of the spirit, and because, wich Loisy, he held that 
‘souls must have other hearths than those of science whose light does not 
warm’. In a volume of Caldecott’s pictures which he presented long years 
ago to a young friend of mine he wrote: 


This is the sort of book we like 
(For you and I are very small) 

With pictures stuck in anyhow, 
And hardly any words at all. 
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You will not understand a word 

Of all the words, including mine; 
Never you trouble; you can see, 

And all directness is divine. 
Stand up and keep your childishness: 

Read all the pedants’ screeds and strictures; 
But don’t believe in anything 

That can’t be told in coloured pictures. 


Life was to him a book of coloured pictures, and with his astonishing wit 
and verbal ingenuity he had no difficulty in making the pictures convey. 
what the vision within him required them to convey. 

He burst on the scene in the midst of the Boer War like a figure out of 
fable or out of the romantic world of Dumas, vast, elemental, primeval— 
the spirit of battle and the spirit of mirth in one. As we see those days 
from across the abyss of the Great War we see them as a time of mighty 
incubation, filled with the clamour of voices prophetic and otherwise. The 
Imperialism of Kipling was perishing on the veldt and Shaw and Wells 
and Masterman were casting their horoscopes over the future. Into the 
din the young Napoleon of Notting Hill plunged like a crusader. He was 
not alone. With him was allied one so near him in purpose that Shaw 
christened the pair the ‘Chesterbelloc’. They were grand times. The 
combatants hammered each other in public debates and they argued in 
private, and they fought in print, in books, and in the pages of the Daily 
News and the New Age, and they made the meetings of the Fabians as ex- 
citing as a prize fight. They were not concerned with literature, but with 
life. They did not use words like artists but like warriors, loving them, 
not for their perfume, but because they hit hard. Each had an enemy and 
it was the same enemy. It was Things As They Are. Chesterton took the 
world in his vast embrace and tried to heave it back into the Middle 
Ages. Shaw and Wells rushed at our poor orb and sought to kick it into 
centuries unborn. They were all perspiring and they were all happy, 
making the rafters ring with their jolly gibes and their incomparable wit. 
Perhaps Chesterton perspired most and certainly his glorious !aughter 
submerged that of his opponents beneath its buoyant waves. _ 

But the great tide of events ran against Chesterton, and as it rose he 
retreated more and more into the mists of magic and obscurantism and 
counted for less and less in the great argument of human destiny. But his 
personality never lost its hold on the public and the sense that the world 
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had passed him by never embittered his spirit or quenched his wit, his 
gift of iaughter, or his passionate pursuit of the ideal he cherished. He 
will be remembered with love by all who knew him, and I cannot conceive 
a time when the world will wholly forget his fine and chivalrous transit 
through life. 


THE POETRY OF A. E. HOUSMAN 
By GUY BOAS 


HE appearance of More Poems by A. E. Housman, selected by his 

brother, Mr. Lawrence Housman, and posthumously published by the 
author’s ‘permission, not by his wish’, is a literary event. The new volume 
does little to belie the title of the previous Last Poems as almost all the verse 
in the new book was composed before Last Poems was published. It does, 
however, contradict the spirit of the author’s foreword to Last Poems which 
discouraged us from expecting more. If the new book does not contain 
much equal to the finest quality in the previous ones, it is nevertheless 
throughout the authentic vintage; the work of a poet who has been 
successfully parodied but never successfully imitated: and it sets us think- 
ing afresh of Housman’s art. 

In one way Housman’s poetry is not difficult to assess. We have only to 
take down three small volumes from the shelf, and most of what they 
contain it is hardly necessary to re-read since so many of the poems have 
already stuck fast in the memory of every one who has an ear for the 
music of words. That, however, is the only easy thing about the business: 
all else is paradoxical, bewitching, uneasy. 

Here is a poet with seemingly an equal zest for life and for the grave, 
filled equally with admiration for the soldier and with mockery for his 
trade, who yearns for more than the psalmist’s span for loving the ‘love- 
liest of trees’, yet who yearns passionately to ‘sleep again’, who salutes 
every beauty of nature, the stars, the hills, the ‘April elm’, the flambeaux 
of the chestnut, the ‘thymy wold’, the ‘trefoiled grass’, the ‘Christmas 
field’, sunrise, sunset, and the Wain, with a sensitive admiration equal to 
that of the most passionate lover of creation, but who arraigns the Creator 
as a ‘brute and blackguard’, and can offer youth no more consoling nor 
edifying advice than to ‘shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale’. 
Youth. Here the paradox reaches its climax. Who can doubt as he 
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reads either volume that as the caustic scholar-poet watched, both in the 
earlier and the later of his two spasms of poetic inspiration, the ‘lads’ born 
and doomed to serve the Queen and then the King, to save the former for 
thirteen pence and the latter—together with ‘the sum of things’—‘for 
pay’, his heart for once was free from bitterness, but for the thought of 
what unkind fates were in likely store for these splendid beings. 

Nowhere does the poet come nearer to throwing off completely the 
guise, if guise it was, of his brutal cynicism, and to joining hands with 
the lover-poets than in poem XXIII of A Shropshire Lad: 


The lads in their hundreds to Ludlow come in for the fair, 

There’s men from the barn and the forge and the mill and the fold, 
The lads for the girls and the lads for the liquor are there, 

And there with the rest are the lads that will never be old. 


I wish I could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern; 

And then one could talk with them friendly and wish them farewell 
And watch them depart on the way that they will not return. 


But now you may stare as you like and there’s nothing to scan; 
And brushing your elbow unguessed-at and not to be told 
They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man, 
The lads that will die in their glory and never be old. 


‘The lads that will die in their glory.’ A pause in the savage, senseless 
monotony of the blackguard Creator’s evolution; he may blindly destroy 
these lads, yet he also has made them and their glory. No bitter thing the 
poet may say elsewhere can make us disbelieve that when he looked or 
thought on the lads who would never be old his heart was in tune with a 
very different God from that which is all he purports to discover. Yet 
what is his message, his counsel to these lads, his report on the world in 
which they all find themselves? 

A poet does not differ from other men except in degree of sensibility and 
intuition. But in the measure in which in these he does differ, his un- 
escapable mission, whether he knows, acknowledges, likes it, or not, is to 
teach us, not necessarily what life should be—the province of the preacher 
—but what life can be, and what life is. 


What, still alive at twenty-two, 
A fine upstanding lad like you? 
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The Cambridge parody is deadly to the point. Revolt against life, dis- 
illusioned acceptance of duty as the least culpable and slow passage to the 
grave, an instant plucking-out of offending eye, and ending of life itself 
when the soul is sick, at best a weary acceptance of the Qucen’s shilling 
and of the comfort of ale pending the ultimate deliverance, this is all— 
apparently—the poet has to offer in way of testament to the lads he loves 
so well. He is uneasy and tries to escape responsibility. We are all in the 
same boat, and he is responsible neither for the bark nor the voyage. “The 
laws of God, the laws of men’: he made neither; let them keep them 
themselves, he will not be party to a contract he has never subscribed to: 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


And what a world! A world in which, however, many seeds are sown, 


The stinging nettle only 
Will still be found to stand: 
The numberless, the lonely, 
The thronger of the land, 
The leaf that hurts the hand. 


The poet will not be responsible for himself under these conditions, let 
alone for others. He would willingly fly to Saturn or to Mercury, and if 
he does comply with celestial or human decrees, it is only because God 
and man are strong, and he has no option. 

As a message it will not do. The very individuality of the standpoint is 
part of the secret of the intense interest which Housman arouses. No one 
has written like Housman, not only because no one has been compounded 
of just that admixture of chemicals which produced from this ‘oyster’ its 
‘secretion’, but because no one else, not even Donne or Webster, has 
wished or dared to take up so independent a position. Other poets have 
presumed to judge men, including the kings of the earth. Housman pre- 
sumes to judge God—and to find him wanting. However vague and 
pantheistic most poets’ conception may be of God, Spirit of the Universe, 
Spirit of Beauty, Reality, Life-Force, call it what they will, they are at 
pains to put men in harmony with the same God with whom they find 
themselves in sympathy. The profound sensation of hopeless negation 
which Housman’s poetry produces comes from the fact that he will admit 
no God, no Reality, no spirit with whom he can find communion, and he 
is therefore powerless to help others either to vision or to peace. All that 
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he can do, as was said of the Russian realistic novelists, is ‘to see life as it is 
and proceed to make it a great deal worse’, which he does almost with the 
maniacal egotism of the speaker in his twenty-sixth posthumous poem: 
Good creatures, do you love your lives 
And have you ears for sense? 
Here is a knife like other knives, 
That cost me eighteen pence. 
I need but stick it in my heart 
And down will come the sky, 
And earth’s foundations will depart 
And all you folk will die. 


Nothing which the splendid intellect, the superb literary economy, the 
word-magic, the crystal lucidity, the great simple beauty of the poems may 
do to bind us in affection, admiration, envy, and gratitude to Housman’s 
poetic art, should blind us to the elementary fact that his moral is wrong 
from top to bottom. Wrong, not because we disagree with it, but because 
it is non-existent. However much enjoyment the poems afford, at the end 
we have learnt from them no more of the meaning of life and nature than 
when we began; all that we have been told is that our gifted instructor 
cannot make head nor tail of the lesson himself. 

‘Now, you see, they hang me high, 
And the people passing by 

Stop to shake their fists and curse; 
So.’tis come from ill to worse. 

‘Here hang I, and right and left 
Two poor fellows hang for theft: 

All the same’s the luck we prove, 
Though the midmost hangs for love.’ 


A mind of piercing clarity, a poet—that is, a maker—who expresses 
himself with classical lucidity can throughout 152 perfectly wrought poems 
make nothing whatever of the cosmos and of philosophy except negative 
confusion and doubt. The poems of Housman are compositions which 
decompose everything except themselves. Granite-like in form and ex- 
pression they are hewn and stand, but the thoughts they contain and 
provoke whirl in kaleidoscopic commotion. 

Three themes predominate, beating recurrent alarm like tocsins, Sol- 
diership, Love, and the Gallows. 

War has been derided elsewhere, but the satire of Troilus and Cressida or 
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Arms and the Man is a velvet compliment compared with the bite of Hous- 
man’s teeth. God will save the Queen, never fear, provided we beget 
children as suitable for cannon-fodder as the last. Sure, I must strap on 
my sword that will not save, and I must be brave. Why? Because the 
heroic triumphs of my military ancestors inspire me to victory? No. 
There is a reason, but a very different reason from that: 
What evil luck soever 
For me remains in store, 


*Tis sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 


Who is the ‘happy warrior’ in Housman, that every man in arms should 
wish to be? The answer is simple and insistent: there are soldiers beyond 
the reach of the sergeant and of the enemy’s missiles, who have no need of 
the admiration of the lasses or of treating by a friend, who have only the 
smallest space of ground which they need, though they cannot defend it: 
Sleep, my lad; the French are landed, 
London’s burning, Windsor’s down; 
Clasp your cloak of earth about you, 
We must man the ditch without you, 
March unled and fight short-handed, 
Charge to fall and swim to drown. 
Duty, friendship, bravery o’er, 
Sleep away, lad; wake no more. 


Soldiership, for all its glamour and activity, is connected in the mind with 
death, but Love, which alone can make terms with the Destroyer, which 
peoples the world with energy, warding off the last silence with song and 
the last blackness and blankness with colour and romance—surely the poet 
can surrender on this subject to joy, and forget for once the curtain-fall. 
Not so Housman, who watches lovers like an undertaker—is it wistfully, 
sympathetically, or triumphantly, knowing that in the end he shall have 


i ? 
his fee? Lovers lying two and two 


Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 


Abstain even from Love, unless you wish to go even sooner than otherwise 
to destruction: it can do you no good by preserving or recreating life 
which should never have been, while it may do you infinite injury in 
making what is bad worse: 
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His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 





Give crowns and pounds and guineas away, but as you value your soul 
and way do not be tempted to share in this fraudulent lottery. 
Here by the labouring highway 
With empty hands I stroll: 
Sea-deep, till doomsday morning, 
Lie lost my heart and soul. 


And so, by swift and easy stages, we come to preoccupation with the rope. 


And bacon’s not the only thing 
That’s cured by hanging on a string. 


Again the Cambridge parody epitomizes that obsession with the hangman 
which Wilde in the course of one poem depicted ineffaceably, but which 
haunts Housman’s verses throughout. 
Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 
He stood and counted them and cursed his luck; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength, and struck. 


This Eight O’Clock is mere onomatopoeic horror; Grand Guignol played 
with finest literary craft. Far more terrible is The Culprit, in which both 
victim and poet are conscious to the last, conscious not only of one grim 
episode, but of all the tragedy and horror, looking before and after, which 
philosophy extracts from every such tragedy. Should man be born of 
woman if he may suffer so? Should man beget man, if this may be the end? 
My mother and my father 
Out of the light they lie; 
The warrant would not find them, 
And here ’tis only I 
Shall hang so high. 


For so the game is ended 
That should not have begun. 
My father and my mother 
They had a likely son, 
And I have none. 


And a good thing too—the echo is inevitable. This is the message of 
atheism undiluted, of race suicide at the gallop. Father Time in Hardy’s 
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Jude did what he did ‘because we are too many’. To Housman one on the 
globe is too many; at least he can hang himself. 

Scrambling out of this charnel house, and throwing off these cerements 
before we are suffocated, let us try to solve this problem of a poet who, 
living to a ripe old age, in comfortable circumstances, popular in his small 
output of poetry beyond all his more fertile contemporaries, combined so 
much intellectual energy with so much morbidity, and won wide popu- 
larity by singing songs of suicide. 

‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ If Keats’s dictum were as true as it 
sounds inevitable, it would explain Housman’s secret. For what Housman 
says is true, though only partly true, because he writes as though catas- 
trophe is typical, which it is not. Whatever Keats may have meant— 
which has never been exactly determined—it is certain that much which is 
beautiful is not true. It would perhaps be just to say that what Housman 
said was true, and how he said it was beautiful, but no healthy or sane 
mind could accept his subject-matter as beauty. The beauty of his poetry 
therefore is dependent not on matter but on form, which is a shallow 
beauty compared with the unfathomable depths of Homer or Dante or 
Shakespeare, where beauty of style is born not of outward verbal felicity 
but of inward spirit, beautiful to the core. 

What then is specially notable in Housman’s style, which plays so great, 
too great, a part in his art? The style is that of a poet who has passed 
through every phase of romantic ornament and emerged satisfied with 
nothing but economy, bleak and massive, the economy of Lear’s ‘Pray 
you, undo this button’. Prose-writers too, as Ruskin, have passed through 
opulence to this thrift, but it is remarkable in Housman’s case that the 
last phase is also the first. (If, at any rate, he ever in earlier years wrote 
in the style of The Merchant of Venice or Modern Painters, he preserved the 
secret.) The main characteristics of his economy are obvious; the pro- 
fusion of monosyllables, the preponderance of short Saxon words, the 
classical simplicity and lucidity of expression, the rhymes so easy and anti- 
theses so inevitable that they are unnoticed. These characteristics are 
frequently concentrated into four lines: 

So here I'll watch the night and wait 
To see the morning shine, 


When he will hear the stroke of eight 
And not the stroke of nine. 


But neither poet nor financier ever achieved fortune by economy only, 
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and it is interesting to try and detect how it is that from this ultra-simple 
wording such captivating music sounds, frequently rich in effect and 
persistently grand. 

To probe the secret we must think of music proper. How is it that 
Mozart with almost childlike simplicity of notation and orchestration 
opens the gates of Heaven which remain shut to so many composers who 
have brought every complication of modern orchestration into prodigious 
play? There are two styles in which a great artist may express himself 
greatly, the complicated and thesimple. Neither styleis greater nor less than 
the other, but the artist to succeed in the complicated style must be as great 
as a Wagner: if he is less, his work may be interesting but will not be great. 
To succeed in the simple style the artist must be as great as a Mozart: if 
he is less, his work may be innocuous, but it will not be great, and may be 
trivial. ‘That greatness which instead of triviality produces the grand style 
is inherent in the poet’s spirit, and, while the achievement is evident, the 
cause, being spiritual, cannot be analysed. We can only fall back on 
Matthew Arnold’s touchstone of specimens. If we compare lines from 
Housman with Arnold’s specimens, with 


In la sua volontade é nostra pace 
or 
And courage never to submit or yield 


And what is else not to be overcome 
Housman is inferior neither in simplicity nor in force. 
We want the moon, but we shall get no more. 


The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 
And yet from the broad open effect of Dante’s and Milton’s great sentences 
there is, to the sensitive ear, a difference: the music of Dante and Milton 
is at one with the objective music of the universe: Housman is as simple, 
but with the simplicity of an individual, sophisticated soul, who rather 
than joining in the universal chorus pipes a questioning obligato to the 


main theme. Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 


And all’s to do again. 


The candles burn their sockets, 
The blinds let through the day, 

The young man feels his pockets 
And wonders what’s to pay. 
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Fall, winter, fall; for he, 
Prompt hand and headpiece clever, 
Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 
His overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe. 


Here are pieces of grand music which we would all rejoice to have written. 
But they are not quite the spontaneous music of nature of which Dante and 
Milton are capable. They are intelligent, which nature never bothers to 
be; they are, in fact, the music of prompt hand and headpiece clever that 
have woven an overcoat from earth and sea, which artificial garment can 
never be cut in quite the grand style of the earth and sea themselves. 
Returning to the subject-matter of the poems, we have noted that Love, 
War, and the Gallows work their havoc throughout the poet’s pages; but 
against what background? If it were only against the bare walls of the 
condemned cell, the withered and blasted battlefield, or the garish haunts 
of prostitution, what a world of nightmare would it be! But this is no 
more so than in Thomas Hardy. In Housman as in Hardy the Devil 
dances in country lanes and meadows, warmed by God’s sun, freshened 
by God’s rain, decorated by trees and flowers, watched at night by the 
stars, wrapped in the beauty of winter’s snow, and called every spring to 
new raptures of life and to the profusion of nature’s glory. No optimistic 
poet has ever loved the beauty of nature more sincerely than Housman, 
and perhaps it is the genuineness and intensity of this affection coupled 
with his crystal clear vision and interpretation of the lovely details of 
nature’s workshop and paint-box which act as an antiseptic to the gloom 
of his philosophy and dilute the poison in his cup. 
Here of a Sunday morning 
My love and I would lie, 
And see the coloured counties, 
And hear the larks so high 
About us in the sky. 


The story of the lovers of Bredon Hill is a typical Housman tragedy, yet 
those who know the rhyme of their fate by heart may well ponder when 
they recall the poem whether it is the dead lady and the heart-broken 
swain that really stick in the memory, or whether it is the picture of the 
‘coloured counties’ and ‘the larks so high’. So many poetic weddings have 
been thwarted or destroyed by Fate that another more or less adds little 
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to the untimely death of the Miller’s daughter of Allan Water, but there is 
nothing in the old ballad or in any similar threnody which comes into the 
mind quite like the ‘coloured counties’, as for oneself one surveys them from 
high ground on a summer day. However distorted may be the picture of 
human thought and passion in these poems, the picture of nature’s activity 
is foursquare both with truth and beauty. Whether it is a set piece: 


The night goes out and under 
With all its train forlorn; 
Hues in the east assemble 
And cocks crow up the morn. 


or whether it is a detail, ‘the skylit water’, ‘the leafless timber’, ‘the cloud- 
led shadows’, the poet’s testimony is flawless. Men and women may tear 
their hearts and souls to pieces among the flowers of Paradise, but when 
the actors are all corpses the lovely scenery remains untorn. It is a fearful 
notion that had Housman continued to write into the days of massive air- 
fleets, even the fair body of nature could no longer have seemed to him 
secure: not only would courageous and honest men have been born for no 
better fate than the sword, but nature would generate her orchards and 
forests only to be demolished by high explosives, and her coloured counties 
only to be withered by poison gas. It may well be that so the poet 
thought before he died, but it is perhaps a relief that having presented us 
with a world sombre enough already he did not add to it one of nightmare 
which may not occur, and which, if it does, had better pass unrecorded 
in the language of Helicon: 


Comrade, look not on the west. 


Though Housman outlived Thomas Hardy, the gloomy questioning 
world in revolt against sugared complacency, which seared Hardy’s 
soul and moulded his philosophy, did the same for Housman. ‘It is a 
question’, writes Hardy in The Return of the Native, ‘if the exclusive reign of 
orthodox beauty is not approaching its last quarter. The new Vale of 
Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule.’ Tennyson’s Vale of Tempe 
turns in Housman to the gaunt waste in Thule. They are both beautiful 
not because they are kindred beauty, but because many now see beauty— 
even prefer it—in a landscape from which admirers of Crossing the Bar turn 
in disgust. 

Yet there is a still more personal clue, and of singular value. Hardy, 
for all his lifelong contest with Heaven, lies buried in the Abbey, and 
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whether or not this would have been his own wish, the instinct of his 
countrymen to lay him there is generally accepted as right. Nine years 
before his death, Housman wrote a Hymn For my Funeral, which was duly 
sung in Trinity College Chapel before his burial: 


O thou that from thy mansion 
Through time and place to roam, 

Dost send abroad thy children, 
And then dost call them home, 

That men and tribes and nations 
And all thy hand hath made 

May shelter them from sunshine 
In thine eternal shade: 

We now to peace and darkness 
And earth and thee restore 

Thy creature that thou madest 
And wilt cast forth no more. 


So then it was the poet’s belief that some one made him, sent him out, and 
called him home. No atheism here. But theism is no guarantee of a benevo- 
lent God, and what nature does the poet recognize in the God whom these 
lines acknowledge? ‘And wilt cast forth no more.’ In the two harsh 
monosyllables ‘cast forth’ the clue is surely given. From peace and to 
peace we are called, but during the interim of our worldly activity we are 
in every sense cast forth, and, though we keep faith even to the Cross, who 
can repress the cry ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’? 
Even the poet himself had a twinge of conscience, and tried to explain 
himself: but it is significant that the explanation was only published 
posthumously ‘by his permission, not by his wish’. 
They say my verse is sad: no wonder; 
Its narrow measure spans 
Tears of eternity, and sorrow 
Not mine, but man’s. 
This is for all ill-treated fellows 
Unborn and unbegot, 


For them to read when they’re in trouble 
And I am not. 


So then it was all altruism, was it? Creeds destroyed, illusions shattered, 
the very heavens derided, not because of any personal grudge or grievance 
but to benefit and comfort the other tortured fellows. Never, surely, has 
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there been a more dubious method of philanthropy or a more uncon- 
vincing profession of humanitarianism, weighted down by the mighty 
ambiguity of ‘And I am not’. 

Nothing is more unbecoming than to pity a man of genius, to say how 
much nicer it would have been if he had been otherwise, which probably 
means that he would not have been a genius at all. If Housman had been 
endowed with the faith of the Vicar of Wakefield, we should not possess 
his poems, and the world would be the poorer and we no wiser. Yet there 
is nothing impertinent in pointing out that whatever pleasure poems such 
as Housman’s give, however much they may teach us of literary art, they 
serve as little more of a guide to life than would be served by an exclusive 
tour of cemeteries, derelict battlefields, mortuaries, and prisons. The 
greatest of all artists have made no sermons as they wrote, but Shake- 
speare, and Bach, and Velasquez, by showing us the whole of life, its 
glory as well as it grime, its joy and comedy as well as its tragedy, preach 
without need of text, and proclaim God without mentioning him. 

Housman, in common with all pessimists, draws a false picture, because, 
if it is false to say that all ’s well with the world, it is equally false to say 
that all’s ill. Things no more always go wrong than they go right: many 
a soldier has saved the Queen with no thought of pay-day in his mind; 
many a.soul that has been sick, refusing to end itself, has become sound 
again; and the mintage which many an old man has carried back to the 
coiner is brighter than that of the lads who will never be old. 


The lofty shade advances, 
I fetch my flute and play: 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I. 


It was an incomparable flute of which this don was master, and it was a 
grace of fortune that the same man could turn from instructing and 
scarifying the erudite to piping music to lads and lasses so that they show 
no signs of ever wearying of learning the dances and praising the tune. 
But, as the flautist himself says, his entertainment is only for ‘to-day’. Such 
temporary bewitchment is, perhaps, seen in clearest perspective if we 
imagine for a few moments that this were the only type of ditty in existence. 
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Having thus, in fancy, let Housman for a space hold the poetic and 
spiritual field to himself, let us admit other claimants to our attention; 
then let us compare him with one of those singers who bewitches not only 
for ‘to-day’, but whose music also penetrates before and after, because by 
‘whoever made the world’ he is convinced that he is ‘cast forth’ neither in 
death nor life—‘Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one generation to 
another; before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the world was 
made, thou art God from everlasting and world without end.’ 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY 
By JOHN THOMAS 


RAVE doubts had arisen in the minds of University scholars as to 

the attitude to be taken up with regard to the recent University 
Celebrations in Heidelberg, where politics appeared to have tainted the — 
pure fountain of learning. Happily, when we turned away from Europe 
across the waters of the Atlantic, we can have had no misgivings whatever, 
as lovers of learning and freedom of thought and the spirit of free research, 
in joining with the Alumni of Harvard in their Tercentenary Celebrations. 
In Cambridge, New England, delegates from the World’s Universities 
foregathered to pay homage to the Founder of Harvard, from September 
16th to 18th. Among those representing the Old Mother Country, the 
Poet Laureate, John Masefield, whose poems and prose are widely read 
on both sides of the Atlantic, was invited and read his English Ode to 
Harvard. 

Three hundred years ago the struggling Colony called New England, 
by a vote of the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
decided to give £400 towards a College. Further impetus was given to 
the project by a legacy left by a Puritan Minister, John Harvard, M.A., of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He left half his estate and his library 
of 400 books to the College which later bore his surname as a tribute of 
affection and gratitude. 

The College consisted in 1636 of a colonial dwelling-house surrounded 
by the College Yard, covering little more than an acre of land. There 
were attached to the College at most a dozen students mostly preparing 
for the ministry. To-day it has become the world-famous Harvard Uni- 
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‘versity, with a teaching staff of 1,639 and a total student roll of 7,870 for 
© the current year. It is not a joke but a plain statement of fact that the 
) Encyclopaedia Britannica article on ‘Harvard’ states: ‘the oldest and foremost 
© of American educational institutions situated chiefly in Cambridge, Mass., 
' but also in Boston and other places’. It would be impossible to give an 
adequate description of the famous Harvard Buildings. They are very 
| imposing, and their numerous quadrangles are reminiscent of the college 
" buildings of old Cambridge. 
©  Itisnot surprising that the Alumni who have lingered in these hallowed 
spots have a deep affection for Harvard. Their decision as an Association 
to have permanent records engraved on pottery commemorative of the 


Josiah Wedgwood was the premier potter of the eighteenth century when 
the Colonies decided to break away to form the United States. Wedgwood 

' Queensware was a household term and ware amongst the Colonists. 
' When the Alumni Association decided to celebrate the second centenary 
_ they ordered commemorative Wedgwood plates with Harvard scenes en- 
_ graved upon them. What would one expect them to do but give a repeat 
_ order to the House of Wedgwood for Commemorative Ware? But on this 
' occasion they have aspired to something more elaborate than a set of 
plates. They have chosen a beautiful Harvard Bowl made of Queensware. 

This Bowl merits a special description. It is made of Wedgwood 
Queensware with three views representing Harvard’s evolution in three 
centuries. On the inside of the Bowl is a view of Harvard Old College. 
Then on the outside is an eighteenth-century view after Paul Revere and 
of course a view of Harvard as it is to-day. Separating these two outside 
views are two cartouches comprising the six Harvard Shields. 

Harvard in a sense is great because of its buildings and its institutions, 
but it is greater because of the men who have passed through its institu- 
tions. 

Walt Whitman, that stalwart Democrat of America, wrote: ‘Produce 
great Persons and the rest follows.’ Harvard has produced great scholars, 
teachers, poets, diplomats, and scientists. Emerson and Theodore Roose- 
velt were two Harvard graduates who influenced the world of thought and 
action in America and outside in their time. But perhaps more famous 
than these students were the teachers that Harvard gave to the world. 
Longfellow and Lowell as world-famed poets held chairs in Harvard. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, known for his ‘Breakfast-table’ Essays, was a 
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famous Harvard Professor. In the world of Philosophy, Professor William 
James was a household name with all who read his Varieties of Religious 
Experience and his famous Talks to Teachers. Historical research would be 
all the poorer but for Prescott, Motley, and Gross, three of Harvard’s dis- 
tinguished historians. The tradition in which these sons of Harvard have 
carried on their studies and search for truth is inscribed on the Johnston 
Gate leading to the Yard. It is a passage taken bodily from a London 
pamphlet of 1643, entitled New England’s First Fruits. ‘After God had 
carried us safe to New England, and wee had builded our houses, Pro- 
vided necessaries for our livelihood, Reared convenient places for God’s 
worship, and settled the civill government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the Churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in the dust.’ ‘Long live the Harvard Tradi- 
tion in all the World’s universities’ is the ardent wish of all in John 
Harvard’s Mother Country! 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE L’ANGLAIS EN FRANCE 
Par RENE VETTIER 


E premiére remarque s’impose: l’anglais et l’allemand sont, de trés 

loin, les langues le plus étudiées en France. Cela dit, et compte tenu 

des variations dans |’extension des deux langues anglaises et allemandes, 

il faut savoir que, par suite de l’organisation trés unifi¢e de l’enseignement 

en France, les différences entre les langues résident dans des détails et 

dans des tendances. II est par suite 4 peu prés impossible d’isoler la 

question de l’enseignement de l’anglais. Nous traiterons donc de |’en- 

seignement des langues vivantes en France, nous bornant éventuellement 
a noter sur chaque point la position particuliére de l’anglais. 


L’enseignement de l’anglais en France a commencé d’une facon trés 
modeste. Au milieu du siécle dernier il n’en était pour ainsi dire pas 
question, et, quand il fut introduit dans l’Enseignement Secondaire, ce 
fut trés timidement, comme une maniére d’art d’agrément. Nul ne 
songeait alors 4 en faire un élément essentiel des programmes et, a plus 
forte raison, 4 le considérer comme une discipline de culture. Comme 
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méthode, on suivait tant bien que mal celle adoptée pour les langues 
mortes: listes de mots, régles de‘ grammaire, thémes et versions. On 
n’avait d’ailleurs nulle ambition d’apprendre vraiment l’anglais aux 
éléves: il était entendu qu’on se bornait a donner les régles, quelques 
éléments de vocabulaire, et que les éléves apprendraient la langue par 
usage, quand ils iraient en Angleterre. Cela était vrai de toutes les 
langues vivantes, mais plus particuli¢érement de l’anglais: on s’y heurtait 
en effet a la difficulté particuliérement grande d’une prononciation extré- 
mement différente des habitudes vocales frangaises, et qu’il était a peu 
prés impossible de systématiser en un groupe de régles. On se bornait 
donc chez les meilleurs 4 l’ambition d’apprendre aux éleéves 4 lire tant 
bien que mal, a grand renfort de dictionnaires et sans trop savoir les 
prononcer, quelques pages d’auteurs classiques. 

Quant au personnel, il était pratiquement inexistant. En dehors d’un 
petit nombre de personnalités brillantes et compétentes, 4 qui nous 
sommes redevables de |’évolution et du progrés de notre enseignement, il 
se composait en grande partie de maitres sans titres et souvent sans 
culture, toujours sans préparation technique spéciale, parfois d’origine 
étrangére et pas toujours britannique, sans aucune possibilité d’action 
réelle sur leurs éléves, pour lesquels ils étaient assez fréquemment un 
objet de mépris et de risée. ) 


On est parti de la. Les exigences et les difficultés de la vie internationale 
ont bientét fait reconnaitre par l’opinion la valeur pratique de premier 
ordre des langues vivantes et imposé a I’ Université de leur faire une place 
importante dans les horaires et les programmes: on a désormais exigé 
qu’elles fussent bien enseignées, et que les éléves fussent en mesure de les 
employer honorablement dés leur sortie de l’école ou du lycée. 

Pour la langue anglaise, cette victoire sur l’opinion et ce résultat 
pratique furent plus difficiles 4 atteindre que pour l’allemand. Cette 
derniére langue, surtout aprés 1870, avait bénéficié des nécessités de la 
défense nationale, qui en rendait la connaissance, et partant l’étude, 
essentielles. Mais bientét Panglais, qui occupait, et de trés loin, la deux- 
iéme place, gagna peu 4 peu du terrain: les premiéres raisons de cette 
reprise furent les nécessités commerciales, et, disons-le, les habitudes des 
firmes anglaises, qui, contrairement aux maisons allemandes, semblaient 
ignorer qu’il existat d’autres langues que la leur, et rédigeaient 
toute leur correspondance en anglais. Ce mouvement s’est amplifié 
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depuis la guerre, aidé sans doute par une réputation non justifiée de 
facilité plus grande, mais grace surtout a une désaffection momentanée et 
toute sentimentale de l’opinion pour la langue allemande. Le réglement 
enfin de la S.D.N. n’acceptant que le francais et l'anglais comme 
langues officielles n’a pas été sans contribuer dans une certaine mesure 4 
cette évolution. Si bien qu’aujourd’hui, et malgré une réaction nécessaire, 
on peut affirmer que l’anglais est la langue le plus généralement enseignée, 
et cela 4 un degré tel que pour le concours d’entrée de certaines grandes 
écoles — Polytechnique par exemple — on a diéi accorder une prime aux 
épreuves d’allemand, afin d’éviter un abandon trop général de |’étude 
de cette langue. 

En méme temps que les langues vivantes, et plus particuliérement 
anglais, s’installaient solidement dans les horaires et les programmes 
de l’Enseignement Secondaire, elles pénétraient dans |’Enseignement 
Primaire Supérieur et, dés sa création, se voyaient reconnaitre une place 
dans |’Enseignement Technique. 

Parallélement était organisée une préparation de plus en plus spécialisée 
du corps professoral. Et si dans l’Enseignement Primaire et dans lEn- 
seignement Technique les nécessités du service obligeaient 1’ Administra- 
tion a faire enseigner les langues vivantes par des professeurs chargés en 
outre de l’enseignement d’une autre discipline littéraire, tandis que dans 
les lycées la spécialisation était intégrale, dans tous les enseignements les 
examens ou concours demandaient d’abord a tous une solide connaissance 
pratique de la langue vivante qu’ils devaient enseigner. 

Simultanément enfin on s’évertua 4 améliorer la méthode: on cessa de 
faire apprendre des listes de mots, on s’efforcga de tirer la grammaire des 
textes, on s’ingénia surtout a faire lire abondamment les éléves, a les faire 
parler et écrire directement en langue étrangére. Cette méthode nouvelle, 
qui fut reconnue et sanctionnée officiellement par les décrets Leygues de 
1902, est ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la méthode directe. 


Cela fut la premiére étape, mais, indépendamment de ce mouvement, 
qui mettait l’accent sur la valeur pratique des langues vivantes et leur 
faisait ce titre une place honorable dans les programmes et les horaires, 
une autre évolution se produisait lentement dans |’opinion, et qui tendait 
a faire des langues vivantes un élément de culture supérieure et de leur 
étude une discipline formative, réle que pendant longtemps on avait 
réservé exclusivement au latin, au grec et aux mathématiques. Ici 
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encore l’anglais a eu plus a lutter que l’allemand, pour lequel l’acquisi- 
tion d’un mécanisme grammatical difficile, mais infaillible, permettait, 
croyait-on, de mieux exercer le raisonnement et l’intelligence déductive. 
Mais ici encore la langue anglaise a conquis une place de premier ordre. 
Non seulement on a admis sans réserve la haute valeur de culture des 
grandes ceuvres littéraires, mais on s’est apergu que l’acquisition de cette 
culture était rendue plus facile, dés la troisitme année d’enseignement, 
par la plus grande richesse de l’anglais en ceuvres plus accessibles aux 
jeunes éléves. 


Cette courte histoire d’une double évolution, qui montre les grands 
progrés réalisés par l’enseignement des langues vivantes en général, et 
plus particuliérement de l'anglais, va nous permettre d’apprécier a sa 
juste valeur l'état actuel de cet enseignement en France. 

Une premiére constatation s’impose: l’extension de l’enseignement de 
langlais est vraiment aussi grande qu’elle peut l’étre: la langue anglaise 
est enseignée dans tous les lycées et colléges de France, a la fois comme 
premiére et comme deuxiéme langue,' et le nombre des éléves d’anglais 
est supérieur de beaucoup 4 celui des éléves d’allemand, d’italien et 
d’espagnol.? Elle est enseignée dans plus de la moitié des Ecoles Normales 
Primaires, dans presque toutes les Ecoles Primaires Supérieures, dans 
presque toutes les Ecoles pratiques de commerce et d’industrie. Elle est la 
langue obligatoire a l’Ecole Navale, dans les écoles commerciales élémen- 
taires, dans les écoles supérieures de commerce et a I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales. Sauf pour I’Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, tous les concours d’entrée aux grandes écoles comportent une 
épreuve de langues vivantes. Enfin toutes les Facultés des Lettres ont au 
moins une chaire de Langue et Littérature anglaises. Si bien qu’on peut, 
sans grande chance d’erreur, affirmer que deux tiers des éléves du 2°"* 
et du 3° degré ont étudié l’anglais pendant une période de quatre a 
sept ans. Sauf 4 désirer des horaires moins parcimonieux dans certaines 
classes, on ne peut guére souhaiter en France d’extension plus grande de 
langlais, car ce serait un leurre que de songer a l’enseigner dans les 
Ecoles Primaires Elémentaires. 

* La premiére langue est celle qui est étudi¢ée ou de grec de la troisitme & la sixiéme année. 
par tous les éléves de l’Enseignement Secondaire, 2 En 1935-6 la répartition des éléves par 
de la premiére a la septiéme année d’enseigne- langues était dans les lycées de: 121.277 pour 


ment. La deuxiéme langue est celle qui est l’anglais, 60.055 pour l’allemand, et 17.856 
étudiée par les éléves ne faisant pas de latin pour I’italien ou |’espagnol. 
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On peut faire une constatation analogue quant a4 l’importance qu’on 
attribue 4 l’enseignement des langues vivantes. Le but recherché est 
aussi général, aussi complet que possible. Si dans l’Enseignement Tech- 
nique et dans |’Enseignement Primaire Supérieur on s’est borné jusqu’ici 
a demander une bonne connaissance élémentaire de l’anglais, l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire est beaucoup plus ambitieux. A cette maitrise de la 
langue qu’on veut donner, on ajoute la lecture des grandes ceuvres, 
étudiées pour leur valeur littéraire et leur valeur de pensée et d’art. Les 
programmes officiels prévoient, de la 3°"° 4 la 7°"° année, la possibilité 
pour le professeur, de choisir, pour l’expliquer, une ceuvre littéraire 
compléte. Rien ne limite son choix que le souci qu’il peut avoir de 
léfficacité de son enseignement: on peut dire par exemple qu’il n’est pas 
d’éléve qui n’ait étudié avec soin une piéce de Shakespeare ou telle 
ceuvre aussi ardue que Heroes and Hero-Worship de Carlyle. Un professeur 
consciencieux peut, sans exagération, se vanter de faire sentir a ses éléves 
les beautés de textes aussi difficiles, et, ce qui prouve bien que ce n’est pas 
la le fait de quelques-uns, plus brillants ou plus heureux, ce sont les 
instructions officielles de 1925, qui, se basant sur les constatations des 
Inspecteurs Généraux, conseillent et ordonnent pareille méthode. 


La classe se fait en anglais le plus souvent possible et si, avec les jeunes 
éléves, on interrompt parfois par des intermédes l’emploi de la méthode 
directe intégrale, dans les grandes divisions de l’enseignement secondaire, 
et sauf pour la correction de certains exercices écrits, comme la version, il 
est possible et recommandé de faire toujours et toute la classe en anglais. 

La méthode directe est donc bien encore en honneur. Sans doute elle 
a subi de nombreux assauts, surtout de la part de ceux qui l’ignoraient: 
on lui a reproché de faire appel au mécanisme automatique plutét qu’a 
la raison etal intelligence. Sans doute certains avaient-ils fait un enseigne- 
ment sans précision, sans ambition culturelle. Mais, si, dans la plupart 
des cas, on a apporté a la méthode directe absolue des atténuations, si 
lenseignement grammatical n’est plus négligé par personne, tout en 
étant, au début, le guide et la préoccupation constante du maitre, bien 
plutét qu’une forme séparée et indépendante de |’enseignement, si la 
version et méme le théme ont repris leur place 4 cété de la composition 
libre, la méthode employée reste toujours la méthode directe, méthode 
dont le principe est double: tout tirer de l’étude des textes, et mettre les 
éléves dans les conditions analogues 4 celles ou ils ont appris leur langue 
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maternelle, pour créer, par une sorte de lente imprégnation, des réflexes 
entre la pensée et les groupes de mots, et les amener 4 exprimer directe- 
ment leur pensée en langue étrangére, ou, comme on a coutume de dire, 
a ‘penser’ en langue étrangére. Notons que cela est plus vrai de l’anglais 
que de l’allemand, ow l’acquisition nécessaire, dés le début, d’un méca- 
nisme grammatical logique et compliqué, rend plus difficile l’emploi 
d’une méthode intuitive. 


Une fois acquis le vocabulaire de la maison et de l’école et le mécanisme 
syntaxique et idiomatique élémentaire, la base de l’enseignement, a partir 
de la 3° année et de plus en plus jusqu’a la fin de la scolarité, reste, 
pour toutes les classes de l’enseignement secondaire, l’explication de 
textes. Un texte est lu par le maitre, relu par les éléves, corrigé jusqu’a ce 
que la prononciation soit aussi parfaite que possible; puis, suivant l’4ge 
de la classe, on fait, soit une simple explication du sens des mots, soit une 
véritable explication littéraire qui, par une analyse minutieuse et précise, 
vise 4 extraire du texte tout son contenu de pensée et d’art. Le texte a 
été choisi, soit comme particuliérement caractéristique de l’auteur, soit 
pour sa valeur représentative, philosophique, littéraire ou historique. 
Mais, surtout et toujours, toute l’explication est orientée en vue de 
Punité d’impression. 

Quant 4 l’ensemble des textes étudiés ou traduits—en dehors de 
Pceuvre compléte que peut avoir choisie le professeur pour son travail 
de plusieurs mois—ils sont sélectionnés et groupés de maniére 4 illustrer 
les principaux aspects de la civilisation de Angleterre, aux différents 
moments de son histoire et de sa littérature. 

Aujourd’hui d’ailleurs—et cela est plus vrai encore de l’anglais que de 
Pallemand—le professeur peut s’aider d’auxiliaires extrémement pré- 
cieux: en premier lieu et avant tout, les assistants. Ces jeunes gens sont 
d’abord un exemple vivant de l’Anglais cultivé, et, grace a leur Age, 
plus 4 méme d’étre compris. Les jeunes Francais prennent par eux 
contact avec l’Angleterre autrement que par le truchement de leurs livres. 
Ils entendent aussi une autre voix que celle de leur maitre, ce qui est 
essentiel, car le premier obstacle et le plus important est cette difficulté 
particuliére de la prononciation de l’anglais, si étrangére aux organes 
vocaux de nos jeunes éléves. Or c’est un fait d’expérience que ceux qui 
peuvent prononcer sont ceux qui font des progrés rapides. 

C’est pourquoi toute une partie de l’enseignement repose sur l’emploi 
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des disques de phonographe: nous avons maintenant en France une série 
assez compléte de disques qu’on peut, ou bien faire entendre aprés 
lecture et explication du texte, a titre d’exemple de diction et de pro- 
nonciation, ou bien faire entendre aprés explication uniquement orale, 
ou bien encore faire comprendre et noter par simple répétition, phrase 
par phrase, du texte. 

Enfin un essai est tenté en ce moment pour organiser la radiophonie 
scolaire, qui, si elle est bien employée, peut devenir aussi un excellent 
auxiliaire. 

Le professeur a également a sa disposition un instrument trés utile et 
efficace: la correspondance interscolaire. Cette correspondance, bien 
dirigée et surveillée par le professeur qui en donne des extraits, est 
Poccasion d’une prise de contact plus intime et plus familiére. Notons 
en passant que sur les 83.000 correspondants procurés cette année 4 nos 
éléves, plus des deux tiers sont de langue anglaise. 

Grace a ces exercices divers et, en plus de la maitrise de la langue 
courante qui reste la base, en plus de la culture formative de l’esprit par le 
développement du sens du relatif et de l’universel, c’est toute l’Angle- 
terre qu’on essaie d’apprendre aux éléves. L’amélioration des méthodes, 
en vue d’atteindre ce but, reste la préoccupation constante et passionnée 
du personnel. 


Ce personnel, on peut le diviser en quatre catégories de professeurs qui 
tous ont fait 4 plusieurs reprises de longs séjours en Grande Bretagne. 

1. Dans l’enseignement primaire supérieur et technique il y a un 
personnel pourvu d’une trés bonne culture générale, et dont on exige en 
outre une excellente maitrise de l’anglais et une bonne connaissance de 
Phistoire littéraire, sociale et économique de |’Angleterre— personnel qui 
est chargé d’enseigner le plus souvent, et en dehors de Il’anglais, soit le 
frangais, soit l’histoire. 

2. Dans les colléges il y a des licenciés, c’est-a-dire, des maitres qui ont 
passé de deux a quatre ans dans les Facultés des Lettres et préparé quatre 
certificats: un de Lettres classiques et trois autres correspondant aux 
trois formes des études linguistiques: philologie, littérature et histoire de 
la civilisation. 

3. Dans les lycées, les professeurs sont des ‘agrégés’ qui ont passé, aprés 
obtention de la licence, de deux 4 quatre années supplémentaires dans 
lenseignement supérieur. Sur un programme changé tous les ans, et 
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exigeant la connaissance approfondie de trois grandes questions littéraires, 


sociales, philosophiques ou historiques et de quinze a seize grandes 
ceuvres littéraires, ils sont classés, aprés une série d’épreuves témoignant, 
d’une part, d’une connaissance parfaite de la langue, de l’histoire de la 
littérature et de la civilisation anglaises, d’autre part, d’une haute culture 
générale. 

4. Enfin il y a des professeurs de Faculté, pourvus du titre de Docteur: 
la thése de doctorat és lettres est une longue étude scientifique, de premiére 
main, de philologie, de sémantique, de littérature ou d’histoire, suivie le 
plus souvent de I’édition ou de la traduction d’un texte inédit, et qui a 
exigé plusieurs années de travail. 


Ces études supérieures de langue et de littérature anglaises ont en effet 
surtout pour but la formation des futurs professeurs. On s’y occupe peu 
d’ailleurs, 4 tort ou a raison, de la formation purement pédagogique, 
qu’on prétend réaliser par le stage, que chaque candidat doit faire dans un 
lycée. On s’y consacre a cette formation de haute culture, que sanctionne 
PAgrégation de Langues Vivantes. Les étudiants sont initiés au travail 
personnel et scientifique d’exégése, d’ histoire, d’analyse littéraire et d’exa- 
men critique des textes et a l’étude des grands mouvements de pensée 
et d’art. A Paris, ils sont groupés en un Institut d’Etudes Britanniques; 
ils ont 4 leur disposition une bibliothéque spécialisée et travaillent avec 
leurs lecteurs anglais, sous la direction attentive de maitres éminents. 

Cet enseignement supérieur représente évidemment un idéal et n’est 
accessible qu’a une minorité. Pour la masse des éléves de l’enseignement 
secondaire, le résultat des études d’anglais est mesuré par le Baccalauréat, 
ou une épreuve modeste, version, théme ou composition, permet de se 
rendre compte que nos éléves sont pour la plupart en mesure de com- 
prendre et de sentir, et de continuer par eux-mémes a acquérir cette 
culture anglaise, qui reste le but essentiel de nos efforts. 


Car, et c’est sur ce point qu’ il faut finir cette étude, on se heurte ici 4 un 
travail difficile: les deux nations francaise et anglaise sont encore trop 
loin l’une de l’autre, trop différentes de par la tradition et I’éducation 
pour que les ceuvres littéraires anglaises soient toujours d’un accés clair 
et facile pour de jeunes Frangais. Entre les deux caractéres nationaux, 
qui se complétent si bien pourtant, il y a encore, malgré un rapproche- 
ment progressif, trop de divergences dans les réactions en face de la vie. 
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C’est cependant cette interpénétration aussi intime, aussi compléte que 
possible, qui est le but de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 


Tout n’est pas parfait, 4 loin prés; beaucoup reste a réaliser: on peut 
et on pourra toujours mieux et toujours plus. On pourrait, entre autres 
choses, souhaiter classes moins nombreuses et horaires plus généreux, on 
pourrait surtout souhaiter de voir reconnaitre unanimement le haut 
idéal du corps des professeurs de langues vivantes de France, mais, tout 
bien considéré, nous devons néanmoins nous féliciter du terrain occupé et 
des conquétes réalisées. Le nombre des Frangais qui n’ignorent plus 
PAngleterre augmente chaque jour. Nous devons désirer qu’il devienne 
bientét la quasi-unanimité du pays, et qu’une compréhension réciproque, 
chaque jour plus grande, de l’Angleterre et de la France facilite une union 
intime et fraternelle chaque jour plus nécessaire, entre nos grands pays. 
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THE BELL 


TEADILY, steadily, 
across the rapid estuary 
the keen East wind blew from the sea: 
breath of the unapparent sun 
from regions of the New-Begun 
to the old lands of Dead-and-Done. 


The church-clock in its ancient tower, 
cracked and wheezing, told the hour; 
then the bell began to ring 

for early weekday worshipping. 


The ploughman, muffled half in dream, 
plodding slow behind his team, 

the cowman, shuffling to his stall, 
heard, but heeded not, the call; 

only three old women heard 

—beat of bell and pipe of bird— 

three grey Marys crooked and bent 
who took their way at break of day 

to taste their dead Lord’s sacrament. 


I, too, heard it, where I listened 

by the hedge along the road, 

where the spangled cobweb glistened 
on the grasses at my feet, 

and the dew-pearl palely glowed 
like an infant newly christened; 
heard the sharp insistent beat: 

Taste the Lord, and see how sweet! 


Listening, heard, until the last 
throb of summons, fainting, passed 
—to a ghost of ringing thinned— 
down the deserts of the wind; 
silence fell, save for the rush 

of windy voices saying Hush, 
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and one last thin pipe of bird, 
and in that silence I heard well 
the beating of another bell: 
upon the wind, a changing note, 
faint, tumultuous, sharp, remote. 


A sound of danger ringing free 
across the rapid estuary, 

a sudden hope, a sudden doubt; 
a sound of challenge ringing wide 
to the drowsy country-side: 

the bell-buoy, as it swayed about 
on the river’s breast, far out 
where the river meets the sea. 


Faint, remote and turbulent, 
Summons to what Sacrament? 
Invitation to assist 

at what wilder Eucharist, 

what primeval Table spread 

with elemental Wine and Bread? 
Sanctus when what Bread and Wine 
flash to Substances divine? 

Cup of Time and Host of Space, 
Hope of Glory, Means of Grace— 
what new God here showed his face? 


What strange Bridal? Kiss sublime? © 
what Assumption of the Soul? 

what Drowning in the Seas that roll 
from coast to utter coast of time? 


What Adventure of the Spirit, 

new Goal set and new Crown given? 
what new earth, new sea, new heaven, 
for Life’s Foundling to inherit? 
Horizons where the sea and sky 

meet and merge in ecstasy; 

horizons where the great tides run 
blood-tinctured by the risen sun; 
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horizons where the soul is caught 
beyond all sense, beyond all thought, 
made one with the First Force of things 
past even love’s imaginings. 


The ploughman, muffled yet in dream, 
plodding slow behind his team, 

the cowman, shuffling out of stall, 
heeded not, nor heard, the call. 


Steadily, steadily, 
across the rapid estuary 
the keen East wind blows from the sea. 
J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


“J AST Will and Testament... .’ By this 
You give your body— 

Most beautiful, most precious 

Of all your treasures— 

To cremation and the final urn. 

(Appropriate it is 

That this should burn, 

And should not lie 

Man-deep, where earth forms 

Of it slow fodder for worms, 

But, cheated of desire, 

Feed fire to fire.) 


And then you leave 

To John, while he shall live, 

The house you shared, house bought 
Out of that-windfall once. You give 
To Clare, who hated you, 

Who under-rated 

Your ability to wear them 

(Mild feminine spite), 

Your jewels, gowns, laces; 

The legal finger traces 

And spins out 

Item by item, your estate, 

Making for the initiate 

A chart 

Of the slow vacillations of your heart. 


And all this shall be proved 

To the Crown’s satisfaction ; 

The customary fiction 

Of swearing affidavit, 

Oath, and bond; 

The fees, the filing; 

Then Grant of Probate— 
(Photostat copies: fee, one shilling) 
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And that will be the end, 

The Law will rest 

Fastidiously content 

With your last Will and Testament. 


But here’s the irony: 

In your last lucid moment 
Before the dark descend; 
When in the ante-room 

To death you stand 
Unreachably alone— 

What shall you see? 

What new perspective gain? 
What lost vibrations catch 
Of wisdom, star-point clear? 
What, oh then, shall you wish? 
None knows, not one. 


Who, therefore, shall declare 

To querulous Registrar 

That he doth swear 

Beyond doubt, change, or hitch, 

This Will to be the last 

Your heart knew, brain dictated, as you passed ? 
JAMES WALKER 


RHAPSODY 


O it, you thrush—the boundless air is yours. 
Send out your galleon fleet of notes along 
The sweet blue roads of air, 
Scatter them, scud them there, 
Lavishly load them with your lusty song, 
Invisible, exquisite miniatures 
Braving invisible seas for impossible shores. 
Go it, you thrush—relieve your supple throat 
Of each unlaboured, artless, perfect note: 
And then be still. No rhapsody endures. 
JAMES WALKER 
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MOZART 
VON MAURICE BARING 


ES Regens Lieblichkeit, den Sonnenschein, 
Narzissenbliihn, der Bienen Flug im Raum, 
der Aste Bliitenpracht am Mandelbaum, 
den Weizen, der da wogt von Rain zu Rain, 


alles, was frei von Miihe, Zweifel, Pein 

und was der Schwere unterworfen kaum, 

der Schiffe Gleiten durch der Wellen Schaum, 
des Kranichs Flug ins Dammerlicht hinein, 


alles, was jung und frei und voller Braus, 
was wie die Friihe ist, der Brandung Saus, 
den Morgentau, des frischen Rasens Beet, 


des Lachelns unaussprechliches Gebet, 
kunstlose Kunst und schlichte Majestat— 
In deinen Toénen sprichst du all dies aus. 
Aus dem Englischen von OTTO F. BABLER 
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IN THE STREETS OF LOST DESIRE 
A Spring Sonnet 


HE screaming of the factory siren seals 
Remembrance in the streets of lost desire, 
Where clattering machines which never tire 
Beat out man’s crude ambition as it reels 
To din of hammers and to drone of wheels. 
Yet, through the blinded space where chimneys spire 
From furnaces which belch their smoke and fire, 
Above the roof-tops, down the pavement, steals 
A whisper from the sanctuary of the sane, 
That tells of lustful Nature quietly creeping 
Through wanton valleys; of the sun that brings, . . 
With his soft-fingered mate, the coaxing rain, .. . 
That godly round of ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
The wonder-rhythm of eternal things. 
A. R. UBSDELL 


GENESIS 


N the beginning, when the world was made, 
vast music spun unchangeable event, 

and out of darkness sought to weave 

a splendid tapestry of light and shade, 

till, in a latter day, the firmament 


gathered in council in the flesh of Eve. 
IAN BELL 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


(an alliterative impression) 


S I struck into the street out of the Tube Station, 
The Salvation Army were standing round and singing 
Pale poke-bonneted women, men puffing in brass, 
Lean and rather livid, unemotional they looked. 
As I passed, I heard a hymn, that I had always hated, 
A sentimental, see-saw sort of tune. 
But it bared beyond belief the foundations of my being; 
Dug down to the roots that dreariness had buried; 
On a fountain of feeling I felt myself lifted, 
Face to face with God I found myself in that street. 
Why was it those weary-looking men and women 
Taught that tumultuous torrent so to sweli? 
‘So be it Lord’ (they sang) “Thy throne shall never’ 
(Played they) ‘like Earth’s empires pass away’, 
Such was their song; and strangely, suddenly, 
In a moment melted Earth’s empire for me. 
GUY KENDALL’ 
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NIGHT INTERLUDE 


HE cat cried, rocking the table by the bed 
And thrust a watchful head 
Out through the curtains and against the pane 
Still wet and diamonded with recent rain. 
' And as the small insistent sound recurred 
Slowly the sleeper stirred, 
Drawn by some dark perception of distress 
Gradually to a drowsy consciousness. 
For a moment when she woke she lay wide-eyed 
Wondering who had cried, 
Then crept light-footed from the warmth, and heard 
The cat’s quick breathing as it arched and purred. 
Still half-asleep she pushed the window latch, 
Then felt her own breath catch, 
As the strong sweetness of the dawn swept in, 
Its rain-wet coolness fresh against her skin. 
In it was all the night’s stored mysteries, 
The haunting spell of trees, 
Grey magic of the paling stars, the powers 
Of rested earth, the breath of sleeping flowers. 
And the sorrow of beauty filled her as she stood 
Facing the quiet .wood, 
And longing stirred in her, past power of speech; 
Some spirit—primitive, beyond her reach— 
Beckoned in every muted scent and sound; 
And still she stood fast bound. 
Silent she watched the cat relax its poise 
Of watchfulness, and drop with muffled noise 
Down to the wall, and cross the pallid grass, 
Then like a panther pass 
Into the tangled trees that edged the lawn 
With jungle growth: wildness to wildness drawn. 
Oh! for a few strange moments to escape 
The emprisoning body’s shape, 
To be enfranchised from its drowsy bands, 
The groping agency of feet and hands! 
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NIGHT INTERLUDE 


Would one then capture beauty, or still be 

Baffled by mystery? 
Sighing she slept again, and as the day 
Warmed on the earth, two beings took their way 
Through different worlds, hunting their separate lure: 
One velvet-footed, sure, 
Crept through the woods; the other wandered deep 
Among the age-old labyrinths of sleep. 

DIANA CARROLL 
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DUNES 
By JAN STRUTHER 


URING a game of Analogies (that subtlest and most dangerous of 

after-dinner amusements, in which each person in turn is likened by 
the rest of the company to this beverage, that animal, and the other 
musical instrument), I once saw a woman look genuinely hurt when a 
fellow guest, faced with the question ‘What kind of landscape is she like?’, 
replied ‘Sand-dunes’. I, who knew at the time as little about her as I did 
about sand-dunes, took a rather malicious pleasure in the aptness of the 
comparison. For beverage she had been given ‘tonic water’, for material 
‘casement cloth’, for food ‘celery’, for music ‘a fugue for two ocarinas’. 
You see the idea. Sparse. Jejune. Ungenerous. 

Later I got to know the woman very well, discovered in her an unsus- 
pected warmth of heart, a rich imagination, a dry delightful wit, and 
decided that the label ‘sand-dunes’ had been both unkind and inexact. 
But later still I got to know sand-dunes very well, and once again the 
pendulum swung back, for I realized that the glib competitor in that 
long-past game of analogies had, after all, hit the nail on the head. 

It was winter when I first came to live under the dunes, and for the 
first three days the word ‘under’ was almost literally true, so wildly did 
their behaviour exceed my worst forebodings. A south-westerly gale blew 
without stopping from Friday night till the small hours of Monday 
morning; the air was so full of flying sand that if you walked fifty yards 
to post a letter you came back with a flayed face, streaming eyes, and sand 
in the ears, nose, hair, and pockets; sand whitened the flower-beds, trickled 
down the chimneys, drifted a quarter of an inch deep on the inside of the 
weather window-sills, and even managed to insinuate itself into a covered 
rice jar in the larder, and so, indirectly, into a curried rabbit pie. The 
woman from the end cottage, who battled round every morning to do our 
housework, beret pulled down to jaw-level with an utter abandonment of 
chic, told us that twenty years ago, when she first came to the Coastguards, 
you could see the sea over the top of the dunes: since then they had risen 
by thirty feet. A boat-house, she said, had been completely buried; and 
pointed out of the window to the rafters of it, half hidden by marram- 
grass. Her tone implied, fatalistically, that it would be our turn next. 

When the gale was over I went out to explore the dunes. It was a 
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brilliant morning, the air as crisp as a lettuce. As I clambered, dipped and 
zigzagged I noticed in the sand a number of circular marks of varying 
sizes, as Clearly cut as though they had been made by the lower rims of 
set-down buckets; but there were no footmarks beside them. For perhaps 
a quarter of an hour I puzzled over this: then I noticed that in the middle 
of each circle was an isolated blade of bent-grass, which, lashed hither 
and thither by every gust of wind, must have described the circle with its 
point, compass-wise. It was the discovery of this endearing trick that 
first softened my heart towards sand-dunes. The next thing I grew to 
love was their unfailing variety of climate. On the coldest day they 
manage to provide shelter in one or other of their all-way-facing hollows: 
on the hottest, it is possible to find a cool draught wandering somewhere 
through their miniature gullies and passes. And if their general outline 
lacks grandeur, how full of charm is their intimate detail! The barer 
siopes, where even the marram can get no hold, are patterned with a maze 
of tracks: foot-prints, paw-prints, claw-prints; Iggulsden in his sea-boots, 
taking a short cut to lay his sand-lines at low water; Burchett in his 
hobnails, standing motionless at sunset, sinking deeper and deeper, 
waiting for the duck to flight ; a pair of lovers who have left their motor-bike 
on the road, the girl’s feet stumbling absurdly in high-heeled shoes; 
Burchett’s collie and Iggulsden’s terrier, going off together after rabbits; 
the rabbits themselves—two marks level and the other two in single file 
behind; the intricate feather-stitching of gulls and other birds, and the 
crazy indeterminate scribbling of beetles. 

So much for the fauna. One ought, I suppose, to mention the little 
striped snails: but they are so decorative and so very nearly static that 
I feel almost tempted to include them among the flora. Certainly when 
they hang singly or in clusters at the top of the bents they look for all the 
world like the seed-vessels of some fantastic plant; and they are really of 
remarkable workmanship. I have often reflected, fingering them, how 
valuable and exquisite one would think them if they were something that 
a French prisoner had made out of ebony and ivory and given to one’s 
great-great-grandmother. 

In winter the bent-grass is the only vegetation, except for an occasional 
bush of buckthorn or tamarisk: but in summer the dunes have a queer 
succulent flora of their own—sea-convolvulus with its thick shining leaves; 
yellow horned poppy with its silky petals and twisted green scimitars; and 
that most noble, symmetrical and heraldic of flowers, the sea-holly. The 
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last is agonizing to collect but so perfect as an indoor decoration that it 
is worth while; and you can make a curious sweetmeat out of its roots. 
Their power of storing up water is not the only quality which dune 
flowers share with the camel. There is also a certain aloofness, a peculiar 
but understandable arrogance. They can live where others would die: 
and that perhaps is a secret which excuses pride. 

On the lower slopes there is moss, green, ruddy, and russet: and here you 
can find, if you look closely, a different vegetation, akin to that of the 
downs, but stunted by drought. Yet stunted is an ugly and misleading 
word: for the flowers that grow here are not deformed midgets but per- 
fectly proportioned miniatures—real plants seen through the wrong end 
of the glass. If you were to take a round tin pastry-cutter three inches 
across and screw it into the ground almost at random, you would find 
that you had cut out a Lilliputian garden. That small mossy circle would 
be thick with flowers, not one of them more than an inch high and some 
barely a centimetre—speedwell and forget-me-not, pearlwort and white 
flax, stork’s-bill, crane’s-bill and valerianella, several minute purple 
vetches, and, best of all, a tiny pure-white saxifrage with scarlet leaves 
and stem. Against such minikin blossoms a drop of dew looks the size 
of a gazing-crystal, and the ordinary lemon-yellow hawkbit towers above 
them like a sunflower. You might walk over acres of this closely-em- 
broidered carpet and never notice what it was made of unless you happened 
to drop your hat. But once you have knelt to look at it it is almost im- 
possible not to lie down and lay your face against the moss; and when you 
have done that you are lost. You will never get as far as the beach or the 
village, because it is obviously so much better to stay where you are, 
counting how many flowers go to the square inch, watching a copper- 
green beetle negotiating a blade of grass, letting hot sand trickle between 
your fingers, and listening to the slim fountains of lark-song which jet 
invisibly all day out of the waterless dunes, each with a small brown bird 
bobbing like a ball on the top. 
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THE OPERA GLUT IN ENGLAND 
By PHILIP HOPE WALLACE 


PERA in England has been in a sad way since the War. Now, quite 

suddenly the much-abused art-form rears its head, and, proudly, 
like the contralto at the ballad concert, shows every symptom of being 
about to boom. During the next twelve months Covent Garden is to 
indulge in some twenty weeks of opera. To those who remember standing 
tearfully about that building after a performance of Gétterddmmerung in 
1932, reluctant to leave the home of Patti and Caruso to the house- 
breakers, this glut may seem a little surprising. So indeed it is. Let no 
one imagine that because the Opera feels confident of selling all its seats, 
opera is really flourishing. It is not. 

These things are relative. The fact that more people appear to frequent 
the opera than of recent years proves, alas, nothing. In London, if one 
may say so, more people do everything more. More people go to tea shops, 
to art galleries, and above all, to theatres. Perhaps it is that in the 
absence of cafés, the theatre is often the only refuge from the rain, the only 
rest for aching feet. But it is a solemn consideration that on a Saturday 
night, no entertainment is too bad to draw a full house. That inexhaust- 
ible supplies of people can be induced to patronize houses of entertain- 
ment proves only—that there are more people. Opera is still in a sad way. 

The reasons are many. The most obvious, one may call the twilight 
of the musical middle-brows. Perhaps even more telling is the indisputable 
fact that the mass of English people, once the most gloriously vocal in 
Europe, the people for whom the Elizabethan madrigalists and play- 
wrights created, have become the most unvocal people in the world. Our 
dramatic conversation is fallen to a polite murmur, couched in the smart 
idiom of Noel Coward. Declamation is a lost art; song an embarrassment, 
the sign of inebriation; song-writing is no longer practised ; and the singer 
in full cry is an object of amused horror. 

The purely technical interest in singing which sustained the Italian 
opera throughout the Victorian and Edwardian periods has capitulated 
before a technical interest in ballet. The developé, not the high C, is the 
thing of wonder. Spinning not trilling, the fashion. Dancers, pianists, 
and conductors—but no longer singers—are the heroes of the musical 
public. 
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Now opera is, and to a certain extent always was even in its heyday, the 
entertainment par excellence of the middle-brow. Attacked by ‘serious’ 
musicians, opera, though it has as good a justification for existence as, for 
example, the universally revered German Lied, usually defends itself 
very lamely. 

It is true, of course, that as with the ballet, the interest of the audience 
is occupied with a number of elements of which music is one only. 
Dramatic values, interest in the technique of singing, and the personality 
of the protagonists are often sufficient to provide good entertainment for 
those whose appreciation of music is almost negligible. It is also a social 
occasion: for which reason especially, perhaps, it has appealed to the easy- 
going music lover, and been shunned by those to whom music is a matter 
of life and death. 

But, to-day, the once compact body of middle-brows has been cleft 
asunder. Between popular music and ‘good’ music a gulf has now been 
fixed. Before the advent of jazz, popular music was essentially of the same 
kind as the music of opera. Consider the melodies of Mozart, Donizetti, 
or Gounod. To-day popular music is the music of Haarlem, tinged with 
the melancholy of some Neo-Meyerbeer. The lower order of middle-brows 
has been absorbed with the mass of low-brows; the higher order, educating 
itself rapidly by means of the wireless and popular orchestral concerts, 
already yearns to share with the ‘serious’ musicians the esoteric mani- 
festations of modern musical thought. 

As with poetry and painting, serious contemporary music is hopelessly 
far removed from the understanding of that unsatisfactory person, the 
man in the street. Moreover the dramatic and visual attractions of opera, 
so long neglected in England, can scarcely compete with those of ballet, 
revue, or cinema. 

Any idea that one might visit the opera for these elements, and learn to 
love the music gradually would be considered laughable. It is unthinkable 
that opera should provide as good an entertainment for the comparatively 
unmusical, as does the ballet even for those who know nothing of dancing. 
This should not be. 

What chance is there of re-creating a real public for opera? The out- 
look is black. 

Two lights gleam in the darkness however; although no ray of hope 
shines from the Vegetable Market. Covent Garden has learned by 
bitter financial experience not to experiment with its repertory. Three 
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performances apiece of a tiny group of well-tried favourites mustsuffice. It 
will survive no doubt; partly for social reasons, partly too because there is 
in London a number of operatically educated people who have learned to 
love opera abroad, or through the wireless and the gramophone, and who 
will go again and again out of loyalty, or because they are interested to 
hear internationally famous singers. Has the management ever considered 
how much of the audience (in the upper parts of the house especially) 
is the same night after night, year after year? Musically, the per- 
formances are often magnificent. The enormous fees paid to foreign 
singers are frequently justified: the orchestra under Beecham, if under no 
one else, plays well. But seriously minded musicians are soon surfeited 
with Bohéme and Lohengrin; and when new fare is offered, have lost all 
appetite. Ignored by the State, deserted by all but fanatics and Mayfair 
hostesses, the Royal Opera can do little to re-educate the apathetic crowd. 

Leaving out of account the valuable work of operatic clubs and societies 
at the Universities and elsewhere, and the valiant Carl Rosa Company, 
there are two other encouraging enterprises which may, in time, work 
miracles. 

At Sadlers Wells we now have a real Volksopernhaus—a vital necessity, if 
potential middle-brows are to be reclaimed. And at Glyndebourne there 
is a yearly festival, at present specializing only in Mozart, which can and 
should attract the most critical listeners from all over Europe. Here every 
element in opera production is carefully studied, and imaginative and 
tireless rehearsal transforms each part (however unpromising) into a whole 
which comes near perfection. Such performances are naturally expensive, 
and are only for an eclectic minority. But they are of infinite importance 
in that they have rehabilitated opera in the eyes of those sensitive brethren 
for whom it has been so long the Scarlet Woman of Music. 

For a wider public, Sadlers Wells is doing no less; though its standards 
are, perforce, less high. But here is the foundation of our national opera: 
performances in English, by English artists. Even though the public is 
shy of unfamiliar works, even if opera by English composers is still too 
risky an undertaking, at least a beginning has been made. People learn 
slowly, but they learn, nevertheless.» The success of a work such as Verdi’s 
Falstaff would have been unthinkable a few years ago; but it has given the 
management the courage to announce Meistersinger for this season. In 
time, the audiences who now scramble to hear Faust will surely dare to 
spend their sixpences on unknown works, even on opera by their fellow 
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countrymen. Production and orchestral playing are continually im- 
proving: in singing the progress is, alas, much slower. But one must be 
patient. Glyndebourne is the joy and hope of the minority, and at 
Sadlers Wells opera in England provides the most likely hope of demo- 
cratic salvation. 


DRAMATIC NOTICES 


THE SUMMER SEASON 


Ir used to be difficult to say anything about the English theatre in the summer 
because there was so little worth seeing—or saying. Lately it has become more 
difficult still, because there is so much. This year, for instance, Mr. Iden Payne 
has given us nine plays at the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon; Sir 
Barry Jackson has given us a rather more various seven at the eighth Malvern 
Festival; and in London there have been, to take a few at random, The Seagull, 
The Reverie of Policemen, The Storm Song, A Bride for a Unicorn, and Pride and Prejudice, 
all these and more demanding notice. It is difficult to choose, and one does it 
regretfully, leaving out much that could well claim notice. 


The Stratford Shakespeare Festival. 


Two of Mr. Payne’s most remarkable productions, because of the courage which 
chose such rarely produced plays, were Troilus and Cressida and his modified version 
of The Taming of the Shrew. The most interesting thing about the first of these was 
the way in which the production pulled the play together, insisting upon qualities 
that it is possible to ignore in reading. We were left with certain impressions clear 
in our minds: that Shakespeare used the theatre as his chosen and not his accidental 
medium, working primarily, sometimes it may be solely, in terms of that medium 
and that Shakespeare wrote, even in this case, a play that was an organic thing 
and not a fortuitous aggregate. The interpretation came not only from Thersites’ 
commentary but from the relations of the parts with each other, from the inter- 
mingling of the heroic action with the lechery of Cressida, the degradation of 
Achilles, the ‘policy’ of the statesmen, the degeneracy of Patroclus. So inextricably 
were these mingled in the Stratford production that they became one statement, 
not the series of contradictions that it is only too easy to read into the play. In this 
affirmation, that baseness is part of the inevitable groundwork of man’s motives, 
actions, aspirations, and institutions, there is a profounder despair, it may be, than 
even in Measure for Measure, where there is still at least a protest, a recoil, from the 
absolute acceptance of this condition. 

That this, the individual mood of the play, was so irresistibly presented was due 
in large part to the production, which, based on the faith that Shakespeare knew 
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his own business, gave him a stage whose facilities were approximately those of the 
Elizabethan, gave him the rapid undivided movement possible to that stage and 
enhanced instead of losing the proximity of the different elements. The team-work 
of the Memorial Theatre Company was beyond praise, so that in every part there 
was revealed the immense gusto which is the most surprising thing in this terrific 
play. Hardly ever was the tough, hard-hammered phrasing or the ringing verse 
allowed to fall into dullness or robbed of its insurgent vitality by an unintelligent 
or unmusical delivery. This production did a marked service to Shakespearean 
scholarship. If it teaches us never again to doubt Shakespeare’s theatre-sense in 
response to the prompting of our own—generally less experienced and almost 
certainly less profound—it will have done its work. 

The Taming of the Shrew was interesting for somewhat similar reasons, though 
here the results of an original and imaginative production were, by the nature of 
the play, less significant. Mr. Payne has the distinction of being, I believe, the 
first producer to accept the conclusions of modern bibliographical criticism as to 
the probable authenticity of certain parts of the text of the Bad Quarto, The 
Taming of A Shrew. Though it would be impossible to eliminate in a production 
the portions of both texts (The Shrew and A Shrew) which are obviously not by 
Shakespeare, it is at least possible to use the parts of A Shrew which we may now 
reasonably assume to be his, although some of them did not appear in the First 
Folio text upon which our productions and reading texts of The Shrew are based. 
This is what Mr. Payne did. He kept Christopher Sly on the stage all through the 


play (instead of disposing of him as soon after Act 1 Scene i as can conveniently . 


be arranged) and gave back to the enveloping action its neat and satisfactory 
conclusion. The gain was immense, all along the line. When we have, in the part 
of Sly a player such as Mr. Byford, and can find critical authority for keeping him 
on the stage all the time—why not do so? Moreover, the play, by this device, 
became a most interesting reproduction of an Elizabethan private performance, 
the players in the inset play acting, not only to, but at, the audience of supposed 
nobles in the enveloping action and now and then drawing them into it. No less 
effective were Sly’s attempted incursions into the action, his ‘When will the Fool 
come again?’, his desire to arrange the characters and their fates, as the citizen’s 
wife did indeed do in the Knight of the Burning Pestle some dozen or fourteen years 
later. Much of the dialogue (especially Grumio’s and Biondello’s) is transformed 
by this kind of production into something that suggests the clown’s gag to his 
patron in an Elizabethan fashionable performance. Players and dramatic audience 
merge, as players and real audience must have done in many an Elizabethan 
banqueting hall. 

The production brought out the Elizabethan spirit of the play no less than its 
peculiarly Elizabethan technique. The true gusto was there again and parts of 
it gave the effect of an unpremeditated romp. For it is the essence of this play 
that the people in it should have animal spirits rather than dignity. In fact, like 
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true Elizabethans, they were not concerned with their dignity at all, but with the 
discovering and experiencing of life. Played in this way, the whole action moving 
with increasing rapidity, Catherine’s last speech was carried on a wave of excite- 
ment that made it believable in dramatic terms, if not in its preposterous sentiment 
or in its claim on Shakespeare’s authorship. Thus speed and joviality were the 
dominant mood in the treatment, combining with the technique of Mr. Payne’s 
production to give the effect of a casual, half-improvised comic performance in an 
Elizabethan noble’s banqueting-hall. The task of producing this play was far other 
than the unification of the powerful, disjunctive elements of Troilus and Cressida, 
being no more than the reconstruction and redemption (as far as possible) of a 
play that is obviously not all Shakespeare’s. But it was well done in its way, and 
its service to Shakespeare studies was considerable. 


The Malvern Festival. 


Sir Barry Jackson has, for three years now, abandoned the survey of drama for 
which the Malvern Festival was noted. Some of us have always protested that we 
should prefer to go back to the old method, a sequence of plays from the early 
medieval period to the modern. But the audiences this year were so enthusiastic 
and the seven plays given were so fully appreciated that one wondered whether it 
might not instead be wiser to plead for both types of cycle to be produced simul- 
taneously in future years! The plays chosen this year were of various, sometimes 
of considerable, interest themselves, but there was a compensating advantage in 
the panoramic effect of the older grouping. 

Mr. Shaw predominated, as was fitting, especially this year, and one of the main 
interests in this particular production was the playing of his Eliza Doolittle and 
Saint Joan by Miss Wendy Hiller. A revival of On the Rocks was welcome; this 
tough and enjoyable piece of dialectic ran all too short a time on the London stage. 
There was considerable interest, too, in the revival of Garrick and Colman’s 
Clandestine Marriage, in Miss Helen Jerome’s version of Jane Eyre, and in Mr. John 
Davison’s The Brontés of Haworth Parsonage. Mr. Hsiung and his Lady Precious Stream 
completed the group. 

The Clandestine Marriage (which I choose because it is less likely than any of the 
others to be seen again) was the only old play in the group and it stood comparison 
with our contemporaries well. From start to finish it is an eighteenth-century 
theatreman’s play, character (often very near caricature) being subordinated to 
an intrigue which is neat but not complex. It is easy to follow, except for those 
. Members of the audience who cannot away with the late eighteenth-century 
floridity of sentiment or see the half-concealed satire that envelopes it. It offers 
facilities, of which the producer availed himself to the full, of charming patterns 
in costumes and décor. Its dialogue is something more than adequate and, as 
often with Garrick, the apparent artlessness with which it flows has in it some of 
the guile of an experienced actor-producer-playwright, a man who knew his 
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eighteenth-century audiences to a nicety—and apparently had some inkling of the 
taste of ours also. If it could be produced in London with Mr. Thesiger again in 
the part of Lord Ogleby it might be as popular there as much of the late seven- 
teenth- and early eighteenth-century comedy has already been. Garrick’s farces, 
like a certain number of Vanbrugh’s comedies and some, perhaps, of Steele’s, may 
yet prove profitable, if hitherto unexploited, material for revival. 


London. 


Of modern drama in London there has been a good deal, some of it excellent. 
One remembers the elastic team-work of The Seagull and its often beautiful setting, 
the brilliant impudence of the satiric verse in Mr. Wolfe’s Reverie of Policemen, 
Mr. Denis Johnston’s two plays that ran simultaneously. I should have enjoyed 
The Reverie of Policemen more if its crisp, elastic verse had been free to stand alone 
and if the hand of Pirandello had not lain so heavily on the play—more heavily, 
it seemed, in the altered version of this production than in the published version 
that we already knew. But the following of such verse upon the stage is, provided 
it be reasonably well spoken, a fine stimulant to the intelligence, no matter what 
be the subject-matter of the play. 


A Bride for the Unicorn. 


I should be loath to try to interpret any of Mr. Johnston’s plays (for which I 
have a very considerable respect), least of all The Old Lady Says No and A Bride 
Sor the Unicorn, but I am under the impression that the later of the two, which we 
have seen this summer, is, partly, an extension of the theme of one of Grattan’s 
speeches in the earlier play produced at the Westminster last season. “The love 
of Death, creeping like a mist at the heels of my countrymen’, does indeed appear 
to be the mainspring of the play. 

Discussing the play in London this summer, one began to see it as a number of 
arabesques of thought surrounding an invisible central idea, individual allegories 
which, though intelligible themselves, seemed incompatible with those in other 
parts of the play, or with the faintly emerging indications .of the general theme. 
I am inclined to think that we make too much in England of this conflict of detail 
with main outline in Mr. Johnston’s plays; perhaps because the plays come from 
a culture fundamentally different from our own, we are never quite sure when an 
allusion is casual and when significant, and give them all an equal, respectful and 
slightly dazed attention—thus unwittingly supplying a good part of the failure in 
sense of proportion of which we accuse the playwright. When The Old Lady Says 
No was handled quickly (and sometimes rather roughly) in a theatre production, 
the bones showed through—and were good. When one left off discussing A Bride 
with Englishmen and either left it alone or went to Dublin and discussed it there, 
it became suddenly—rightly or wrongly—clearer. 

It seemed then to become an Everyman of a specialized kind, such an Everyman 
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as Hamlet might have written in that mood which sees death no longer as the 
‘last enemy’ but as the traveller’s haven; the Everyman, in fact, of that cast of 
modern thought where ‘the love of Death’ does indeed creep like a mist at men’s 
heels. Characteristically, this play denotes a Unicorn, not Every Man, and omits 
the half of man’s experience. For, like most of the modern morality plays, brilliant 
and poignant though their subtle adjustments are, it truncates that part with which 
the original Everyman is mainly concerned. The final comment of the old play, the 
‘In manus tuas Domine’ (in the nature of things, impossible to the modern 
morality) leaves us with the impression that, though, beyond it, no further com- 
ment is possible, yet the greater part of man’s experience does indeed lie 
beyond. 

It is, I think, in this contrast that part of the significance and much of the 
immediacy of Mr. Johnston’s play lie. It is (and the paradox is an obvious one) 
the Everyman of a generation of individualists, its theme the highest common factor 
of man’s experience in an age which breaks off that experience where the Middle 


Ages, that fathered the morality play, began it. 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 
Sparkenbroke. By CHARLES Morcan. Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. 


When a poet and novelist sets before us a picture of a poet and novelist at 
work, he offers us a useful key to the method and purpose of his own composition. 
We can hardly do better than begin with Lord Sparkenbroke at his writing-pad : 


There must be no beginning, however lightly stressed, that had not within it a linking 
remembrance—such a remembrance as that which should bind phrase to phrase con- 
tinually, each rising cadence giving response to the preceding fall. . .. His composition 
was slow, for he cared above all else to give, even to complex thought, a verbal sequence 
of the utmost lucidity; thought might be dark, but the mirror of language must be clear; 
the music might be elaborate, but the more elaborate the music, the more precise must 
the playing be. A story was not, to him, an aggregate, however rich, of the experiences 
of life, but a selective pattern having its origin in them and made always with one 
purpose—to discover the form, which is the poetry, of character, and so relate it 
to the universal forms of humanity that whoever reads was enchanted into perception 
and joy. 

By that high standard Mr. Morgan himself must be judged. And to a great extent 
he must be judged to have triumphed. It is quite evident that Sparkenbroke was 
written with ceaseless care for the setting of significant words, the flowing sequence 
of the sentences, and the ordered emphasis of the paragraphs. More than that, it 
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is clear that Mr. Morgan contrived to recapture day after day the high emotional 
tension which gives unity and reality to his design. Although the book took four 
years to write, it reads as if it had been written by a miracle at a single session. 
This is a remarkable achievement. 

Throughout the greater part of the tale, Lord Sparkenbroke is represented as 
at work on two themes, the wonder of the Holy Face of Lucca and the story of 
Tristan and Iseult. These are essentially tales of the transformation wrought by 
love. So is Mr. Morgan’s novel, which unfolds the love of Sparkenbroke and Mary 
Leward. It is a high romantic tragedy and Sparkenbroke is a dark romantic 
figure, one of those irresistible Byronic personalities who have haunted the imagi- 
nations of self-centred men and self-abandoned women through the centuries. 
Husband of a rich, adoring, neglected wife, father of an adoring son, faithless lover 
of a procession of adoring women, the notoriety of his love affairs is matched only 
by the fame of his writings. 

But behind this splendid fagade dwells a proud, withdrawn spirit, more than 
half in love with death, here symbolized by the family tomb, a kind of barrow 
where a religious service is held after dark on each birthday of the heir. Not until 
he encounters Mary does this demi-god find his proper mate. Mary is an innocent 
and superlatively beautiful young woman, so richly endowed with what Mr. 
Morgan would shudder to hear called sex appeal that all men who see her are set 
aflame with helpless desire. She is not ‘intellectual’ enough to follow the precise 
meaning of Sparkenbroke’s clever talk but she leaps before him by the quickness 
of her intuition. The fact that Mary’s speech often seems highly intelligent must 
be ascribed to the difficulty of putting intuition on to paper. A heroine cannot be 
left dumb. Engaged at the time of their first meeting to a hearty young cricketer, 
and married later to a steady and devoted doctor, Mary is never free from the 
spell of Sparkenbroke. That pale, beautiful face was, she knew, to be her fate. 
Each of their meetings, whether in the lonely cottage in the woods, just out of 
sight of Sparkenbroke House, or in the Italian palazzo which is so truly the 
spiritual home of the Sparkenbroke genius, is the occasion ofa beautifully described 
love scene which brings them trembling to the verge of adultery through an ordered 
crescendo of emotion. It is not Mary’s resistance which keeps the situation at the 
tension of technical chastity, but her lover’s egotism. He cannot bear to surrender 
his proud freedom. But although Mary may not fulfil her destiny by bearing his 
children, she is allowed to play a maternal role in the production of his poem. In 
her intuition his unformulated images take shape and life. She is the perfect 
‘earth’ woman, content to leave the task of being individual and immortal to men, 
while she warms and cherishes their inspirations or their children and then, her 
female function fulfilled, ‘goes back into the race’. It is understood that Sparken- 
broke will not go back into the race at death but pass out and up into radiant 
liberty. He achieves that liberty by the convenience of angina pectoris just after 
he has arranged to elope but been cheated at the rendezvous, for Mary, attempting 
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to escape her fate by suicide, has been foiled by too long a stretch of rope and gone 
home to her husband. 

That long rope is a disconcerting piece of stage property. It goes well enough 
with the perpetual candle-light by which these twentieth-century people seem to 
live after sunset, but it is more incredible. That a well-to-do doctor’s wife should 
have no other means of fastening a suitcase than to wind yards of thick rope round 
it is a predicament that needs explanation. Mr. Morgan takes it too much for 
granted. This is perhaps the most flagrant example of his failure to explore his 
material adequately on the low road of physical fact which runs parallel with his 
high road of poetic inspiration. Facts, whether ultimately ‘appearance’ or ‘reality’, 
are anyway stubborn. They include not only ropes and suitcases and tombs but 
other people, competitive, obstructive, lovable. It is only in dreams that other 
people unfailingly and obligingly serve as the slaves of our own wishes. Sparken- 
broke, by its typical subordination of every other person to the desires of the hero, 
confesses that its proper place, however exalted, is in the literature of escape, 
fantasy, and what we have learnt to call wish-fulfilment. 

THEODORA BOSANQUE 


Committee. By Diana Daruinc. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

In her novel, Committee, Miss Darling has captured and held the atmosphere of 
an orphanage committee-room at two monthly meetings—May and June—which 
she describes in the first and last chapters of her book. The intervening chapters 
follow twelve of the committee members through their everyday lives during the 
intervening month. This means that with almost every chapter the interest shifts 
to a fresh set of characters, and it is a tribute to Miss Darling’s skill that she arouses 
interest at once in her widely differing homes, so that we are able to switch our 
minds from one to the other without disappointment. Her linking-up of the various 
interests and characters shows considerable literary technique. On the whole her 
homeliest scenes are her most convincing. Mr. Brace, worrying over his wife’s 
operation, makes it quite impossible for the reader to put the book down until he 
is sure that she has pulled through; we get to know little Miss Trott and her endless 
procession of nephews and nieces intimately ; and even Miss Evans’s unequal struggle 
with her dishonest servant-girl, and Mrs. Turner’s pretentious and unsuccessful 
cocktail-party cannot fail to arouse a kind of sympathy, because the characters 
are so alive. Less successful, perhaps, are the more melodramatic scenes—Phoebe 
Campbell’s elopement with Ian Gardner, and the fire at the orphanage, which 
somehow does not take the important place which one would expect of such an 
occurrence. But these less convincing ‘book-incidents’ only serve to convince the 
reader of the reality of the more everyday scenes and characters. This book should 
be read by every one who has ever sat on a charity committee; its humour, insight, 
and sympathy will help the tired committee member to see through the haze of 
red tape to the human soul beneath. CICELY BOAS 
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The Literary Career of Sir Foshua Reynolds. By F. W. Hittes. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


This is an interesting and careful piece of work, though not perhaps of the first 
importance in the history of literature. For the great Sir Joshua, though no doubt 
the perpetual doyen of English painters, was not really a great master of the Eng- 
lish language. His ‘Discourses’ are still read, as they were at the first listened to, as 
models of authoritative and well-balanced judgement on his own subject, as the 
advice of the man who had first mustered British painters in an Academy and 
inspired them with a pride in their calling, as the pronouncements of the man 
who had founded “The Club’ in which most of the members were men of letters. 
But, except for an imaginary dialogue with Dr. Johnson, posthumously printed 
by his niece, the Marchioness of Thomond, his writings would not be read either 
for their beauty or their wit. They are dignified, comprehensive, reverend, and 
correct. The ‘Discourses’, of course, form the bulk of the whole, and the prevailing 
tone of these is hortatory. His hearers should carefully study the works of great 
masters of past times, ‘I inculcate as frequently as I can your forming yourselves 
upon great principles and great models’. ‘With respect to the pictures that you 
are to choose for your models, I could wish that you would take the world’s opinion 
rather than your own. In other words, I would have you choose those of established 
reputation rather than follow your own fancy.’ ‘Without the love of fame you can 
never do anything excellent; but by an excessive and undistinguishing thirst after 
it, you will come to have vulgar views.’ 

That is the typical expression of Sir Joshua’s mind and one has always wondered, 
that being so, and the modern or contemporary mind being so different, that the 
late Roger Fry, a prince of modernists, should have undertaken to edit the most 
popular edition of Sir Joshua’s Discourses. He knew, however, that, as the first 
President of the Royal Academy, as the best-known name among English painters, 
and as the successful head of the intellectuals of his day, Sir Joshua would always 
be read; and, let one add at once, that, in spite of a somewhat over-superior and 
unsympathetic tone, the bulk of what Sir Joshua said well deserves to have been 
said and to be remembered. It is the majestic and conservative common sense 
of art criticism. 

Mr. Hilles’s book is interesting for several reasons, not least for the light which 
it throws on the wealth of literary material which has been acquired by rich col- 
lectors in the United States. Mr. Hilles possesses himself several original manu- 
script documents of the period, which he introduces with good effect into his 
narrative. One is apparently part of a speech by Sir Joshua in proposing members 
for The Club, and on such occasions, towards the end of his life, he was quite 
frequently beaten. Another—still more amusing—is a letter from Dr. Burney to 
his daughter Fanny describing the meeting at Somerset House on the roth Decem- 
ber 1790 at which Sir Joshua’s Fifteenth, and final, Discourse was delivered. It 
seems to have been a really perilous occasion for violent cracks were heard during 
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the proceedings which the visitors were told afterwards arose from the main beam 
beneath the room having given way. This did not, however, prevent the conclu- 
sion of the business which took the form of an impromptu compliment by Burke, 
who stepped forward and taking Reynolds by the hand, quoted, 

The angel ended and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear. 
The spoken word was certainly more effectually cultivated in those days than 
with us. 

The gist of Mr. Hilles’s account of Sir Joshua as a literary man is, that he care- 
fully conned his model authors, that most, if not all, of his critical ideas came from 
others, especially from Algarotti and Junius (Francois Du John), that he was very 
jealous of his literary reputation, and that, though not original in thought, he was 
strictly so in verbal expression. He owed nothing to Burke or Dr. Johnson, except 
general stimulus and occasional criticisms. 

It is certainly a feat to have written a book about Reynolds without referring 
to a picture, and it would have added to the interest of the volume if the self- 
portrait of Sir Joshua could have stood as a frontispiece as it stands in the National 
Gallery facing his greatest friend, Dr. Johnson. The painter, so alive and receptive 
to every social and intellectual influence, so eager to please; the literary dictator 
so massive, so self-reliant, so ready to pounce. The contrast and the alliance are 
one of the most memorable moments in the history of English culture, and Mr. 
Hilles’s book is a useful summary of ail the known points in the episode. Johnson 
still remains the typical super-Englishman of letters. Reynolds, less impressive, 
is more charming. He leads his listeners and readers out into a wider field of 
artistic appreciation. He bows before all his European predecessors, sometimes 
too humbly. We aim now at more self-reliance and personal initiative. But when 
he bids us study the great, we hear a lesson needed at any time and especially at 
the present; and when he names Michel Angelo as the greatest of all, he speaks 
for the suffrage of all who know enough to judge. F. S. MARVIN 


Wordsworth. By Peter Burra. Great Lives. Duckworth. 2s. 


Half a century ago Matthew Arnold wrote: ‘Almost every one who has praised 
Wordsworth’s poetry has praised it well’, and since those words were written the 
literature of Wordsworth has steadily grown, so that it is doubtful if any English 
poet except Shakespeare has evoked a larger body of criticism or criticism of a 
higher order. And now comes Mr. Peter Burra with his little book, partly bio- 
graphical as the series to which it belongs demands, and takes an assured place 
among the many distinguished writers who have praised Wordsworth well. Indeed 
in his love and reverence for the poet Mr. Burra yields to none. For him he is not 
only the most original genius in our literature, as he was for Hazlitt, but a mighty 
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prophet and a seer blest, ‘gaining with every year in the power of anticipating the 
interests of later generations’. 

Swinburne has said ‘there is a mystery about Wordsworth—a suggestion in his 
poetry of a power outside himself and not altogether under his control’, and 
Walter Raleigh likens him to the religious enthusiast of the East who sought in 
fixed and passionate contemplation for admission into the heart of things. 

Mr. Burra, no less aware of this element in Wordsworth, by a true inspiration 
quotes the words of St. Paul describing his mystical experiences (p. 80), when 
writing of the great passage in Tintern Abbey, in which the poet is laid asleep in 
body and becomes a living soul and has the Vision. 

But when he explains Wordsworth’s ‘loss of vision’ as ‘scarcely more than the 
overwhelming consciousness that he was no longer a child’ we are unsatisfied. If 
ever a poet uttered un cri du ceur Wordsworth did in the poem Composed upon an 
Evening of Extraordinary Splendour and Beauty (1818), and equally it might be con- 
tended that both in the great Immortality Ode and in Peel Castle the loss of vision 
is no less poignantly deplored. 

He was only too painfully conscious that the visions were subdued ‘by the 
regular action of the world’. Blake said a very profound thing when he remarked: 
‘In Wordsworth I see the natural man rising up against the spiritual continually.’ 
And perhaps this ‘duality’ partly accounts for the inconstancy of his style—the 
tendency to become pedestrian which Coleridge observed even in the highest 
moments of inspiration. But the problem of Wordsworth’s poetry is complex 
and elusive in its roots and implications. Mr. Burra will not have it, however, that 
the fountain ran dry in comparative youth, and he is at pains to show that by the 
steadfast cultivation of his art the later Wordsworth is ‘a stylist of the first order’. 
But how rarely this later style can be described as ‘the continuous fabric of great 
imaginative moments’. 

No—we cannot help feeling Mr. Burra overpraises the later Wordsworth, who, 
because he had become the centre of his own poetic system, lost contact with 
sources of life that would have kept him fresh and inexhaustible. But we do feel 
that the later Wordsworth deserves perhaps more representation in the antho- 
logies, and Mr. Burra is the man to redress the balance. We like also his recogni- 
tion of the greatness of The White Doe of Rylstone and are especially grateful to 
him for quoting the lovely lines—perhaps the loveliest that Wordsworth ever wrote 
—describing the Doe’s entrance into the churchyard. But we cannot agree that 
‘the great poet of Nature was in that very capacity the one best fitted to give a 
truly poetic account of the City, and that hardly even the novelists have described 
with so much meaning in their zest such a London as Wordsworth gives in the 
seventh book of the Prelude’. Let any one compare the famous description of skat- 
ing in the first book, aglow with atmospheric quality, with the matter-of-fact 
enumeration of the sights and sounds that go to make up the ‘motley imagery’ 
of London streets, and he will feel where Wordsworth’s heart is. 
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No—he was not, in spite of Mr. Burra, the poet of man in any Shakespearean 
or Dickensian sense, and has he not himself in Michael confessed the limitations of 
his interests in this respect? 

Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved; not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 
He loved such men as types appropriate to a scheme of things in which he felt at 
home. But he never ‘wound his genius’ round every movement of man’s striving 
passionate heart. Wordsworth is greatest when, rapt from all commerce with 
mortality, he hears ‘the Aeolian harp tremble and sound, blown on from above, 
and his immortal soul becomes a string in that harp’. 

But such moments are shy and fugitive and cannot be consciously repeated, 
and Wordsworth had too much of the natural man in him to choose to pass into 
the silent life for the sake of the visions. 

The larger part of his nature was firmly rooted in homely earth and much that 
is great in his poetry derives from this ‘natural man’. It is one of the merits of 
Mr. Burra’s book that it sees Wordsworth’s genius steadily and sees it as a whole. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


A Full Moon in March. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 55. 


The play that gives its title to this most recent book of Mr. Yeats’s poems is a 
shorter and altered version of “The King of the Great Clock Tower’ also published 
in this volume. It has been produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with great 
success. 

Mr. Yeats found the story of the play in the first edition of The Secret Rose based 
on an old Gaelic legend. In it ‘a man swears to sing a woman’s praise, his head 
is cut off and the head sings’. Mr. Yeats has made the woman a Queen and the 
man a Swineherd, and it does not need much familiarity with this poet’s symbolism 
to understand that in so doing he has found a very fine objective correlative. For 
the Queen represents that unattainable wisdom and beauty which he so often 
identifies with Virginity and the Moon. The Swineherd stands for the mire and 
blood of humanity in its passions of earth. These symbols being personified and 
set in dramatic relation to each other produce a long-sustained tension. At first 
the Queen appears to triumph and then the Swineherd, then again the Queen 
and finally the singing head. Yet the power of the Queen remains: 

I cannot face that emblem of the moon 
Nor eyelids that the unmixed heavens dart, 
Nor stand upon my feet, so great a fright 
Descends upon my savage sunlit heart. 
So says one of the attendants. 
The antimonies represented in the play do not lose their essential nature and 
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are even pulled farther and farther apart. For a bleeding head is more repulsive 
than a mud-bespattered swineherd, and the Queen’s crazy love even farther re- 
moved from humanity than her virginity. Yet like the lines of the geometrical 
figure of the gyre, these contraries are forced together. 

It is necessary to explore the anatomy of this play, because it may prove baffling 
both to the reader and the would-be producer on account of its peculiar blend of 
the beautiful and the horrible. The reader may well be so smitten by the astonish- 
ing beauty of the poetry that he does not grasp it as a play at all, while the pro- 
ducer may be so upset by the difficulty of putting a singing, bleeding head into a 
dance on the stage that he may miss the underlying theme. There is nothing 
abstract or morbid about this, nothing which is really akin to Wilde’s Salome. 
The Queen speaks as a passionate woman in her most inhuman moment: 

Child and darling hear my song, 
Never cry I did you wrong, 

Cry that wrong came not from me 
But my virgin cruelty. 


The Swineherd speaks with simplicity and confidence like any honest man. 

Of the rest of the poems in the book two at least reach the high standard that 
Mr. Yeats has set himself. ‘A Prayer for Old Age’ is characteristically epigram- 
matic yet spontaneous. In it the poet lays aside his magician’s robes and wishes 
to be remembered simply as a ‘foolish passionate man’, a modest lover of songs. 


‘Meru’, the last poem in the book, is like the Byzantium poems, a comment on ° 


civilization and barbarism, and written in splendid English. 
RUTH M. D. WAINEWRIGHT 


The Desert Fathers. Translations from the Latin by HELEN WADDELL. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is fairly safe to say that most people will be attracted to read this book by 
the lure of the personality of the translator, rather than by the hope of finding 
sustenance or even refreshment in the substance of it. Miss Helen Waddell, herself, 
says: ‘I first came to the “Vitae Patrum” sixteen years ago, not for its own sake, 
but in a plan I had of reading for myself, with a mind emptied, what the ordinary 
medieval student would have read, to find the kind of furniture his imagination 
lived among. It held me then, as now, with its strange timelessness. I began a 
translation of it, continued at intervals ever since.’ Although, as need hardly be 
said, Miss Waddell never succeeded in emptying her mind, she has done her work 
so well, rendering the Latin into her own lucid and lovely English, that she enables 
even those of us who are least in sympathy with the ascetic ideal to feel something 
of this fascination. She has, too, been mercifully selective; and has refrained from 
presenting us with a complete version of the ‘vast collection of the lives and sayings 
of the Desert Fathers, edited by the learned Rosweyde, and printed at the Plantin 
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Press in Antwerp’ in 1615, which, in a subsequent edition, runs to no less than a 
thousand pages in double column. Even so, I fancy, most readers will find more 
spiritual refreshment and illumination in Miss Waddell’s own delightful Intro- 
duction than in the rather desiccated, reiterative, and not especially intelligent 
sayings of the Desert Fathers themselves. 

Most of us who are all too deeply embroiled in the troubled life of the present 
day must feel some sympathy with these early Christian escapists, who fled from 
the challenge of the world, and endured the utmost privation, so that they might 
possess their souls in solitude: nevertheless they were undoubtedly quitters and 
shirkers; and I more than suspect that most of them found that the world was 
more persistently and more consciously with them in the idleness of the wilderness 
than it would have been if they had lost themselves by plunging into its all-absorb- 
ing activities. The worst of attempting to lead the simple life is that it needs so 
much attempting, and that the mere mechanics of existence are apt to become 
the one absorbing preoccupation. The mere business of renouncing things and 
discovering just how little one can do without is liable to engage more energy and 
take up more time than an easy acceptance would do: it is indeed a life’s work in 
itself. And, moreover, the devil usually gets the better of the total abstainer by 
filling his empty heart with spiritual pride. Lecky has stated very trenchantly, if 
a trifle intolerantly, the whole case against the ascetic ideal. “There is perhaps no 
phase in the moral history of mankind of a deeper or more painful interest than 
this ascetic epidemic. A hideous, distorted and emaciated maniac, without know- 
ledge, without patriotism, without natural affection, spending his life in a long 
routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phan- 
toms of his delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which had known 
the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of Socrates and Cato.’ Although 
we may feel that there is something of the bias of Victorian rationalism in this 
estimate, there is a good deal to be said for the point of view it expresses: however 
much we may dislike busybodies, undoubtedly these too-aloof Desert Fathers, so 
bent on saving their own souls, were anti-social fellows. Nevertheless, though 
sincerity, of itself, is not enough—any fool, any devil, can plead sincerity as an 
excuse for his folly or devilry—it is undeniably true that, by an unswerving 
devotion to their ideal, however mistaken we may think it, some at least of these 
hermits did attain to a measure of simple-minded holiness: and it is difficult for 
any of us to gauge the potency of another’s spiritual exaltation. 

Yet, though there be much virtue in austerity, there is surely something twisted 
in the brain that determines we can best serve God by renunciation—by a delibe- 
rate denial of the beauty of the visible world and of ordinary human relationships. 
To me such a denial seems sheer blasphemy: the innocent enjoyment of the good 
and beautiful that life holds for us is surely the truest form of worship. ‘God hath 
no better praise.’ And, without being unduly cynical, it may be said that most of 
us, in this precarious existence, can rely on life itself to inflict its own deprivations, 
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disillusionments, and tortures, without going out of our way to indulge our 
pride in heroical self-immolation. There are few of us who escape at least an 
occasional sojourn in the spiritual desert, even if we leave the actual Sahara to 
the vultures. 

Certainly, if all pleasant things are to be denied, I cannot too strongly recom- 
mend my readers to share Miss Waddell’s company on this excursion into the 
past. WILFRID GIBSON 
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Lost Plays of Shakespeare's Age. By C. J. Sisson, Lord Northcliffe Professor 
of Modern English Literature in the University of London. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 125. 6d. 


The history of the Elizabethan stage, of Elizabethan drama, and of life in 
Elizabethan England has been examined of late years with such exhaustive 
minuteness by many eminent scholars that it would almost seem as if nothing 
further was left for other gleaners in these fields. Professor Sisson, however, in 
his Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age, has made a further contribution to our know- 
ledge on all three subjects. He has chosen for his researches the records of the 
proceedings of the Star Chamber, hardly, one would have supposed, a likely 
hunting-ground for lost plays, but, as he explains in his introductory chapter, the 
Star Chamber had a long arm and a wide scope, and in the exercise of its 
function of dealing with such offences as libels, riots, slanders, and criticisms of 
officers of State, it was natural that it should occasionally make contact with plays 
and playwrights. There are, of course, several well-known instances in which the 
dramatists of that time—Ben Jonson and Chapman among them—found them- 
selves in difficulties with the Star Chamber, but these invariably arose from allu- 
sions to high matters of State. But the playwrights did not confine their indis- 
cretions to matters of public interest. We know from Hamlet that it was better 
to have a bad epitaph after death than their ill report during one’s life, and it is 
a fair assumption that there exist in Elizabethan drama far more portraits of 
contemporary persons than the few that are known to us by tradition. It was 
therefore a likely surmise on Professor Sisson’s part that a search among the records 
of the Star Chamber would reveal the existence of informations laid at the instance 
of private individuals against dramatists for libel. The results of that search are 
presented to the public in the present work. Its author has come upon two Star 
Chamber cases turning upon plays and two which deal with the performance of 
defamatory jigs in public theatres. He has also unearthed some interesting pro- 
ceedings connected with the performance of the May Game at Wells. It will be 
thought unfortunate that the actual texts of the two plays have not survived, for 
they were probably exhibits in the proceedings before the Star Chamber, and their 
authors were persons no less important than Chapman, of the one, and Dekker, 
Ford, Webster, and Rowley of the other. The curious tangle of plots and counter- 
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plots in real life on which these dramas were founded has been carefully analysed 
by Professor Sisson and laid before us. We even know the titles of the plays— The 
Old Joiner of Aldgate and Keep the Widow Waking—good Elizabethan titles both. 
We know the houses at which they were played—Paul’s and the Red Bull. We 
know the names of the stage characters—in the first of them at any rate—in fact 
the only thing that is missing is the play itself. It is a strange reversal of the usual 
order of procedure to be permitted to examine the sources of an author’s inspira- 
tion, to watch the genesis of his production and to have the finished product with- 
held from one. 

So tantalizing has Professor Sisson felt the situation to be that he has not been 
able to resist the temptation to reconstitute, conjecturally, the general framework 
of one of the plays—The Old Joiner, and a very good drama he has imagined for 
us, though whether Chapman’s play would have been in the least like it may be 
doubted. The ready-made plot which life put into Chapman’s hands was excellent 
drama, but it was hardly in his line and we may probably console ourselves that 
no masterpiece has been lost. But that Chapman should have consented, for hire, 
and at the instance of one of the parties in a case pending before the courts, to 
write a defamatory play calculated to create prejudice, will be unwelcome news 
to those who believed him to have a higher conception of his art. 

The true story which Professor Sisson has extracted from the records is an 
amazing revelation of the close correspondence of the Elizabethan drama with 
real life. The rich heiress, the host of unscrupulous suitors, the greedy father who 
sells his daughter’s hand to half a dozen suitors in turn and finally over-reaches 
himself, the small squire from the home counties, the drunken, comic go-between, 
the local preacher who carries off the heiress by stratagem—we might have met 
any of them in the crowd at Bartholomew Fair gazing at the puppet-show. 

As to the other play, that which was performed at the Red Bull, we can have 
little regret for its loss. It was founded on two stories, both peculiarly sordid and 
heartless. Professor Sisson’s researches appear to establish the identity of this play 
with a lost play of Ford and Webster’s entitled A late Murther of the Sonn upon the 
Mother, which was licensed in 1624, and of which hitherto nothing whatever has 
been known. Keep the Widow Waking appears to have been its second title. It 
would seem that Rowley and Dekker were associated with the other two authors 
in its composition and that these four distinguished writers not only based a 
tragedy on the recent execution for matricide of a wretched youth in his ’teens, 
but telescoped into it, by way of a second plot, a farce based upon the drunken 
degradation of a married woman of sixty whose case had lately been scandalizing 
the law-courts—not a very creditable story, and quite unworthy of the kindly 
author of The Shoe-makers Holiday. . 

The two stage jigs which Professor Sisson has lighted upon and of which he gives 
the original text in extenso to his readers are an important find. They prove that 
the farce-jig written for the stage was still being performed in public in the 
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provinces as late as 1622, ten years after its prohibition in London and twenty- 
seven years after the last of Kempe’s jigs had been entered on the register. They 
also show that, in the country, as in the town, no one was safe from the players’ 
ill report and that that ill report could always be had for the buying. 

T. C. MACAULAY 


Old and New. Thoughts on the Modern Study of History. By F. S. 
Marviy, F.R.Hist.Soc. University Extension Library. Ivor Nichol- 
son & Watson, Ltd. 45. 6d. 


Mr. Marvin is well known in all schools and colleges where the value of historical 
study is justly appreciated, as the author of The Living Past. I remember reading 
that book when I was at school, and being deeply impressed, as I reached the final 
chapters, with a sense of the nobility of man’s achievement in the past and the 
unlimited possibilities of even greater achievement in the future. It was an experi- 
ence such as the readers of Condorcet must have had at the time of the French 
Revolution. But then, just as their exaltation must have been qualified by the 
ever-present horrors of the guillotine, so I remembered the Great War. The Living 
Past had been written in 1913, and it was impossible not to doubt whether so 
ardent and convincing an expression of faith in human progress could ever have 
been uttered thereafter. 

Old and New, written in 1935, is particularly interesting because it is a companion 
to The Living Past, expressing the same underlying ideas in times when the world 
is overshadowed by the haunting fear that it may prove to be beyond the power 
of statesmen to abolish war. 

The attitude of the present generation towards the study of history must 
necessarily be influenced by this fear in one way or another. The effect may 
show itself in a desire to ignore the past altogether, as responsible for our present 
troubles; or it may show itself in a stoical determination to preserve impartiality 
as between good and evil, and to refrain from imposing any standard of moral 
values upon the material of history. In either case the true value of the study 
as ‘philosophy teaching by examples’ is lost. Mr. Marvin, however, although 
driven to the defensive, refuses to abandon the pre-war optimism which inspired 
The Living Past. ‘It can do nothing but good’, he says, ‘in a somewhat troubled 
and clouded state of the world, to direct the mind deliberately to . . . occasions 
of triumph and achievement in the past. These glorious things have been done. 
Why should we not hope to do still better in the future?’ 

This attitude of mind has produced an enlightening and refreshing book. The 
best and most original chapters are those which trace the earliest formulation of 
religious, moral, and legal ideas in society, conveying the fullest sense of the 
underlying continuity between the Old and the New. The latter half of the book 
is, by comparison, disappointing, perhaps because the illusion that it is possible 
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to ‘think only of the past as its remembrance gives you pleasure’ necessarily wears 
thin as one approaches the present day. Thus the conflict between capitalism and 
communism, which is undoubtedly one of the most important issues confronting 
our civilization, is completely ignored; Marx and Lenin are mentioned only to 
illustrate the dominating influence of the West upon the East. One would like 
to believe everything that is said about the League of Nations; but, to quote only 
one instance where the writer fails to convince, the war between Italy and 
Abyssinia was an ironical comment upon his statement on page 160 that ‘fifty-four 
nations to two [i.e. Germany and Japan] is a larger balance for peaceful progress 
than the world has yet seen’! Similarly the argument that constitutionalism is 
holding its own against the rise of autocracy (page 198) is not well supported by 
the observation that ‘even Spain, where domestic divisions are as acute as any- 
where, seems settling down to a constitutional system leaning to the Right or 
Conservative side’. 

Thus the adult reader will add a discord from his own experience to the hopeful 
note in which Mr. Marvin thinks any fair-minded student of history must con- 
clude; but from the teacher’s point of view the fault will probably be considered 
a good one, and in any case the book may be heartily recommended as giving 
effect to a wide philosophical theory of history which is often preached nowadays 
but rarely practised. N. V. MEERES 


The Wynne Diaries. Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE. Oxford University 
Press. 155. 

In some ways the diary of Elisabeth Wynne is probably the most remarkable 
discovery of its kind since Pepys. Its forty-one volumes have lain unpublished and 
almost unread at the home of her descendants, and the editor, wife of Elisabeth’s 
great-great-grandson, has also drawn upon twenty volumes written by Elisabeth’s 
sister Eugenia, and preserved by her descendants in Scotland. 

Elisabeth’s diaries cover, with almost daily entries, the period from 1789, when 
she was a child, till her death in 1857. In the present volume, the only one pub- 
lished as yet, the reader is carried as far as 1794, when Elisabeth was sixteen, and 
is shown the very disturbed Europe of that period, its history, topography, society, 
and domestic life, through the eyes of a gifted and precocious child. Historically 
the interest is perhaps less than might have been expected at the period of the 
French Revolution. The Wynne family shared the castle at Wardeck with the 
French family de Bombelles, but Elisabeth, although she records the news from 
France, usually adds some comment such as: ‘We have had many bad news but 
they are almost allways faulse now the best way is not to believe them so not to 
be afflicted nor rejoiced in vain.’ She notes the news of King Louis’s execution 
and its effect on her French companions: ‘Every Body in the house is afflicted’, but 
less than a fortnight later she comments: ‘I went down and found these poor afflicted 
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and sorrowful French all a dancing Walses and Contredances.’ The social life is the 
most fruitful field of study in the book. Elisabeth met literally hundreds of people 
of many nationalities; the editor has done her best to identify them, and details 
will no doubt be of interest to innumerable families who will find here new 
anecdotes of half-forgotten ancestors. The domestic details, quaintly jumbled in 
with the history, have the most human appeal: servant difficulties: “The cook 
began again her follies to-day there is no idea what a naughty monster she is’; 
small-pox inoculation: “Harriet had much fever and one can see some spots that 
begin to come out. .. . We took them out in a little cart that had been made 
expressly for them. . . . Henri is not ill but he is naughty like a little devil.’ 

The full fascination of the book cannot be reproduced; one must live—as one 
does in reading it—day by day with Betsy Wynne, listening to her racy comments 
and smiling at her quaint English. The cutting of the diaries, for the editor tells 
us they have been cut, must have been a difficult task, and might have been done 
even more ruthlessly, for there is still a good deal of comment on the weather and 
so forth which is not of great worth. We shall look forward with interest to the 
publication of the other three volumes, and perhaps later on to a condensed one- 
volume edition of the whole, which should become a classic. CICELY BOAS 


Bridleways Through History. By Lapy Apstey. Hutchinson. 16s. 


This book should have particular interest to members of the English Association 
in whose work Lady Apsley has taken great interest from its earliest days. 

The title does not describe adequately the full content of the book, which is a 
comprehensive record of the development and uses of the horse and hound, and 
of the origins of the hunter, from the earliest ages to the present time. 

Now that the horse, with the ever-growing popularity of mechanical conveyance, 
has become more or less a luxury, its development through the infusions of Eastern 
blood, the part played by the great riding-schools of the Continent, and the in- 
fluence of hunting, is of the greatest interest. Of no less interest is the development 
of the hound, though the foxhound of to-day is a breed created in the last two 
centuries. Lady Apsley has given us a most fascinating book; few could have a 
greater knowledge of the subject, and few could bring greater enthusiasm and 
industry to the task. By a nice selection of stories admirably told, and including 
that of Young Alexander and Bucephalus, the educational advantages to be gained 
from contact between rider and horse are well brought out. Chaucer’s Knight 
does not show a more sympathetic picture. 

‘There are many roads to knowledge’, Lady Apsley writes in the Introduction. 
‘Most of them are well-worn highways, but if you tire or find them noisy, and 
hackneyed, or frankly lose your way, come with me and look at history from the 
bridle-tracks. At best you will gain a fresh outlook by the time you regain the 
hard high road in this work-a-day world; at the worst you will know of new 
country in green places.’ The book certainly confirms this promise. 
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Not the least attractive feature of the book are the illustrations. There are 
reproductions of old pictures, tapestries, and bronzes, and original drawings by 
Lionel Edwards than whom there is no greater living delineator of horse, hound, 
and hunter. 

It would be difficult to overpraise the amount of research and erudition shown 
in the writing of the book and, more than this, the book fortifies our faith in the 
permanence of the best things in English life. Lady Apsley’s charming excursion 
into History is sure to make a wide appeal. A. V. HOUGHTON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


We regret that Mr. Sylvester Savigear’s name was wrongly spelt in the notice 
of his book, Common Sense in the English Examination, which appeared in our previous 
Number.—Ed. 


The Insect Man. By ELEANor Doorty. With an Introduction by WALTER 
DE LA Mare. Heffer. 35. 6d. 


Biography for children is a delicate art. On the one side lies the danger of present- 
ing the subject in a difficult or unattractive way, and on the other that of obviously 
appearing to write down to the level of a child’s intelligence. Miss Doorly’s 
portrait of Henri Fabre steers clear of both these dangers without apparent effort. 
There is a delightful freedom from condescension in her narrative, and the subject 
is so charmingly presented as to fascinate the mind of any child of imagination. 

Three children, with their elder sister Penelope as guide, set off to explore the 
scenes of Fabre’s life. They experience a vivid delight at discovering the various 
places where he lived and the land which saw his patient investigations. They 
follow his roving footsteps from St. Léons to Malaval, from Rodez to Avignon, 
until they reach his last home at Sérignan. One can imagine no better setting for 
his tales of insect life than his own country and places where he himself had 
wandered. By these tales the three children are enthralled. The scorpion, the 
tarantula, the praying mantis, the sacred beetle, and peacock moth lead one, with 
their strange and sometimes horrifying habits, into a fantastic world far removed 
from the life of normal human beings. No imaginative child could fail to be 
enchanted either by the attractive wood engravings with which the book is 
illustrated, or by the telling of a tale so full of interest and charm. 


A History of the King’s School, Worcester. By AtEc Macponatp. Ernest 
Benn. 155. 

This book represents three years of patient research on the part of an Old 

Vigorian, now an Assistant Master at the School. The work is fully documented, 
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many passages from ancient manuscripts and other relevant literature being 
incorporated in the text. 

The history of the school is traced from the first evidences of its existence as an 
episcopal Cathedral School in the seventh century and its continuation first in the 
form of a medieval City Grammar School, then as a Royal Grammar School, to 
its foundation by Henry VIII, and so down to the present day. 

An interesting sidelight on educational progress in England is furnished by this 
school’s history. The restricting influence of obsolete statutes is typified by the 
complaint addressed by the Headmaster to the Royal Commissioners in 1852 
calling for the reconstitution of schools according to contemporary needs in place 
of an imperfect obedience to statutes framed three hundred years previously. 
The inadequate nature of the curriculum of schools in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury is illustrated by Mrs. Henry Wood’s description of a grammar school as seen 
in her novel Mildred Arkell, and Colonel Webb’s description of the “Town and 
Gown’ feud is reminiscent of the rough and tumble of Tom Brown’s schooldays 
before the advent of the modern games system. 

The book contains many illustrations of the Cathedral, the town, and the 
Grammar School, as well as portraits of Samuel Butler, Lord Somers, Samuel 
Foote, and other distinguished men who received instruction there, or played an 
important part in its history. 


Matter, Myth, and Spirit, or Keltic and Hindu Links. By DoroTHEA CHAPLIN. 
Preface by Sir GraFtTon Exuiot Smrru, M.A., D.Litt., &c. Published 
by Rider. 8s. 6d. 


Sir Grafton Elliot Smith in his preface takes the kindest possible view of this 
book when he refers to Mrs. Chaplin as an ‘industrious and widely read interpreter’ 
and to her book as ‘the firstfruits in her preliminary reconnaissance in the Vedic 
literature of India and the Keltic folk-lore of the extreme West’. 

Mrs. Chaplin mainly uses the philological method, a notoriously unreliable one, 
and, remembering Swift’s use of .., one almost wonders that she did not prove 
more. However the book is conscientious and crammed with information, al- 
though the connexion of one statement with another is not always made clear. 

The contention of the book is that Aryan culture spread from the Caspian region 
or India to America via the isthmus which has now become the Behring Straits 
and very likely from America to Celtic England and Scandinavia. Chronology 
and the nature of the sources used make this argument very doubtful. The most 
commonly accepted authorities do not place Hindu civilization as early as Mrs. 
Chaplin would seem to do. The Rig-Veda is almost entirely a collection of Hymns 
to the Nature Gods among whom Brahma took his place at a later date and is not 
a History. Professor Winternitz shows the Ramayana to be a literary epic, dated 
about 300 B.c., based on ancient ballads. In her equation of Keltic and Hindu 
deities Mrs. Chaplin introduces Tara whose story is of late origin and thus could 
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not have travelled with these early settlers to America and thence to England. It 
would appear that at least a part of Indian mythology was intended to serve the 
purpose of supplying lineage for upstart monarchs. 

As a final criticism of what is, at least, an entertaining book, one might suggest 
that such deities apparently common to the Celts and Hindus as the Sun, the Moon, 
cows, bulls, fishes, serpents, and boars, are of such primary and world-wide 
necessity or interest to primitive peoples that the coincidence of their being made 
into gods is not a strong argument for a common source of civilization. 

It is, however, to be hoped that Mrs. Chaplin will continue her studies of Celtic 
myth. If they do not lead her quite where she would wish they are at least of great 
interest and value. 


What ts Standard English? By Joun BurBAnxK. Tokyo: Shijo Shobo, 1934. 
Pp. vii+ 86. 

Much enthusiasm has evidently gone to the making of this book. It is a sugges- 
tion that the colloquial forms of Standard English usually taught to foreigners are 
not suited to the purpose (the author has Japanese students particularly in mind), 
and a plea that teachers should use instead some form of conventionalized, 
formalized English. “The established written language’, he remarks at one point, 
‘may . . . be taken as a working basis for a standard.’ He prefers some form of 
Northern speech, though he does not make it clear what variety of Northern 
English he has in mind. He believes Northern English to be superior to other 
dialects in intelligibility, acoustic quality, and aesthetic value, which of course 
depends largely on taste and personal feeling. Among much that is interesting in 
his general discussion of what constitutes a standard of speech, it is a pity that the 
author has entirely left out of consideration the question of historical development, 
since it is only by natural growth in a community that a usable Standard Speech 
arises, and only by the study of its history that what are complained of as 
‘defects’ can be accounted for. 

Professor Burbank appears to misunderstand the use of the terms ‘Standard 
English’ and ‘Southern English’ as used by some writers and in some contexts; 
he sometimes speaks of Standard English as though it were a local dialect (though 
naturally it must have a local origin, if one goes back far enough), and sometimes 
seems to imply that any form of Southern English is Standard English. Moreover, 
he has failed to grasp many of the aims and claims of phoneticians, whom he 
suspects of troubling ‘the well of English undefiled’. 

Perhaps it is easy to exaggerate the author’s desire for spelling-pronunciations, 
and it would be interesting to discover by tests extending over a number of years 
whether such a synthetic form of English—provided that it could be constructed 
at all with any degree of more or less general acceptance—would really be easier 
to teach and to learn. It might be; it is impossible to judge without experiment; 
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but would it subsequently be intelligible to an Englishman? Perhaps this would 
not matter if it were to be restricted to foreign students. 


Clear Speaking. A Speech Training Course for Schools. By FLORENCE 
Pope. Cassell & Co., Ltd. Teacher’s Book, 2s. 6d.; Pupils’ Books, 
Parts I-III, 4d. each. 


This book provides a graduated course in Speech Training suitable for children 
between the ages of seven and eleven. The Teacher’s Manual is supplemented by 
three books for the use of the pupils. 

Miss Pope has handled her subject with efficiency and imagination. Both in 
language and general arrangement of her material she is consistently simple and 
clear. The course comprises three main divisions, dealing respectively with group 
speaking, individual speaking, and the dramatization of simple poems. These 
sections in turn resolve themselves into separate studies, each of which marks a 
stage in the mastery of breathing exercises, the production of vowel and consonant 
sounds, and rhythm. 

The foreword to teachers is especially worthy of commendation in that it advises 
the subordination of technique to the ‘musical appreciation’ of the language. 


English Grammar for To-day. By R. W. Jepson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
25. . 


Many English grammars are spoilt by their own unnatural use of the language 
whose structure they reveal. They attempt to imitate the traditional methods of 
teaching Latin, and in so doing arrive at the stilted conception of grammar as a 
system of abstract forms, which does not allow free play to the subtle individuality 
of the English idiom. 

Mr. Jepson has set out not merely to impart a clear understanding of the 
elementary facts of grammar, but also to give training in the actual use of the 
language as a medium for living expression. He avoids much of the jargon which 
has come to be associated with the subject, and encourages his pupils to think for 
themselves. 


The Outline of English Verse. Edited by Georce H. Cow.ine, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


The purpose of this book is to provide a bridge between the anthology and the 
history of literature. It aims at avoiding, on the one hand, the lack of significance 
from which many anthologies suffer owing to the seemingly haphazard arrange- 
ment of the poems, and, on the other, the sterility of a literary history insufficiently 
illustrated by the poetry which it describes. To this end a chronological arrange- 
ment of selections from representative poets has been adopted, each selection being 
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_ prefaced by a short survey of the age and environment in which the poet lived and 
an appreciation of his poetic achievement. The introduction to the volume itself 
provides a broad outline of the development of English poetry from its Anglo- 
Saxon origins to the close of the Victorian era, relating that development to 
contemporary movements in society, politics, religion, and philosophy. 

The method by which Professor Cowling suggests a way of approach and then 
leaves the poems to speak for themselves, possesses obvious advantages. The 
student is carefully introduced to his subject, but is then left to improve the ac- 
quaintance by personal contact. 

Extracts have been taken only from the works of the greatest poets. This 
restriction has resulted in a lack of the pleasant variety which is to be found, for 
instance, in the Oxford Book of English Verse; but it has enabled many longer poems, 
such as The Rape of the Lock, Book I of Cowper’s The Task, and Shelley’s Adonais, 
to be included. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 
By T. CRASKE RISING 


OE of the aims of the teacher of English is to make his pupils capable of 
expressing clearly and effectively what they think and feel about the things 
that go on around them. Such an end can be reached by three steps. The first 
step is that the pupils should become aware of and learn to observe for themselves 
the world they live in. After that they can compare their own thoughts and feelings 
with those of others by means of the study of literature, learning in that way to see 
more and to become more sensitive to what they have seen. The third and final 
step is the expression of their own thoughts, and the study of the language which is 
the medium of that expression. 

Every teacher of English tries to produce a set of conditions which will provide 
the incentive to make his pupils follow these steps from observation to expression, 
and he is only too anxious to hear of any experiment which he can adopt or adapt 
for that purpose. Knowing this, I venture to put forward a scheme which has 
achieved some success. 

The scheme is not startlingly novel. It is that each term a subject is selected 
which is to be the basis of the English work. The subject must be a wide one, 
admitting many approaches, and for full success must be one which has its own 
literature. Such a subject, for London children, is that of London, and I will 
explain the scheme as it would apply to that particular theme. 

The pupils are asked to look at the life around them, its men and women, sights 
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and sounds. They and their teacher will probably be surprised to find how little 
they have seen and realized of it before, and they will have the excitement of 
discovering the apparently commonplace and piercing through the veil of in- 
difference which familiarity puts before interesting things. Then they read what 
the poets, essayists, and novelists give them as an aid to perception and expression, 
so that their study of literature is vital and not polite and perfunctory as it must be 
when the subject does not come within the range of their own experience. They 
are also led to study more deeply what lies behind these familiar things—the 
history of buildings and names, the organization of public undertakings, the work 
of hospitals, the processes of manufacture and distribution, the constitution of 
government. Here, of course, is an opportunity for co-operation with other mem- 
bers of the staff, and if the history and geography, science and economics depart- 
ments care to give a slight bias to their work, there will be an increase in the 
vitality of the work in all these subjects. No one form, of course, will work along 
all these lines, but will go as far as their opportunities and abilities allow them. 

Then comes the period of expression, and lectures, debates, discussions, descrip- 
tions, essays, stories, poems, and plays arise spontaneously out of what has been 
seen or heard or read about. The best of the written work is handed to the senior 
English teacher, who sifts and arranges it to form a book. The art teacher is then 
called in and arrangements are made for decoration and illustration on wood or 
lino. 

Finally the material is handed over to the printer, and is composed and printed 
by the pupils on the school printing-press. Thirty or so copies of proofs are run off, 
and are corrected by the form which provided the written material. The final 
result is a little booklet, something created by the school working together, some- 
thing capturing and expressing in permanent form the spirit of the school. 

The great merit of these processes lies in the fact that they are real. Too many 
schemes for English teaching are artificial: they smack too much of the classroom. 
This scheme starts from the reality of everyday life, and its aim is to produce some- 
thing definite and something worth producing. Its origin is sound and its end 
worth while, and all the time there is a natural incentive. At first, when the 
pupils discover (or rediscover) the interest of the things that surround them, they 
naturally want to communicate to others what they have discovered. When their 
enthusiasm falters before the difficulties of written expression, it is strengthened by 
the hope of producing something worth perpetuating. 

The second great advantage is that this scheme makes English less isolated. 
English comes out of the study into the world. The pupils draw their English 
lessons from men and women, streets and buildings; they link them to history and 
geography, economics and science; they see that they work hand in hand with the 
arts and crafts. They realize that the same idea can be expressed by a poem or a 
picture, and that both these expressions can be given permanent form by means of 
a craft. Discussions on the choice of type, the lay-out of a page and the spacing of 
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words and lines will make them realize the importance of harmony between the 
expressed idea and its physical representation. 

There are other advantages which will be obvious to any teacher of English, 
though the full benefits will not be realized until the idea is put into actual practice. 
One of the most surprising effects is that it discovers pupils whose capabilities 
have lain dormant. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

I am a new member of the English Association, and have been reading English 
with great interest. May I, with all the effrontery of a neophyte, second Mr. Cyril 
Aldred’s caveat in your second number, in regard to any such attempt to crystallize 
the English language by the formation of some such Academy as was suggested 
by a speaker at the last Annual Dinner? 

As you report Mr. Ivor Brown saying at Norwich, academic language ‘tends to 
stagnate: the danger coming as much from a petty scholasticism as from the street 
corner’. 

Though largely evanescent, many slang words, for example, might, after due 
probation, establish a claim to inclusion in the orthodox vocabulary. Rich as the 
language is, do not writers and talkers find occasional lacunae which only slang 
has filled? ‘O.K.’, I would dare to suggest, is a concise form of assent for which 
there is no respectable substitute! I came across an amusing interpolation in a 
sheet of Carlyle’s manuscript draft for ‘Friedrich’, which was given me years ago: 
‘Askanien I discover to be now the nearly invisible ruin of a hungry old castle in 
the Harz mountains. Ballenstadt a ditto ditto [why is there not some reasonable 
brief phrase like that?].’ 

I mistrust the fiat of any such Academy. The ‘well of English’ will not be 
seriously defiled by a few leaves blown from the highway. ‘It ought to be possible’ 
for me to use that lacerated phrase if I feel like it, without fulmination of pundits; 
and I recall with thanksgiving that no less a philologist than Fowler of the Oxford 
Dictionary bade us ‘split infinitives rather than be ambiguous or artificial’. There 
is a tang about good slang which is peculiarly expressive. As a Times leader 
writer said: 


‘The public for the most part understands—or shall we say “‘catches on to”— 
a catchword, a trick of speech or a cliché more quickly than a plain statement. 
“It is up to every Britisher”—there is a snap about that not felt in “It is the 
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duty of every Briton”. 
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Again, I know that such words as ‘bureaucrat’ and ‘cablegram’ and ‘electrocute’ 
and ‘pleistocene’ are barbarisms, but I don’t see how to avoid their use; I believe 
that I shouldn’t ‘grovel’ or ‘maffick’ or ‘burgle’ or even ‘diagnose’ or ‘enthuse’, 
though I may be tempted in all these directions; and though I realize the im- 
propriety of curtailment in ’plane and ’bus and ’bike, at cinema and ’phone and 
Zoo, the pace of existence leads to inevitable lapses, even here. 

The English language, in my poor view, is a living thing, growing, altering, 
assimilating. To ‘preserve’ it is unnecessary, so long as the literature of the past 
remains our heritage: to control it by central authority would be to stereotype its 
elasticity and deaden its vitality. 

If this is heterodoxy, I must be black-balled! 

Yours truly, 
Carlyle Mansions, REGINALD BLUNT 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

Some light is thrown upon the ‘little Indian boy’—baptized in Old Chelsea 
Church in 1597—by the fact that Sir Arthur Gorges, one of the Chelsea grandees 
of the period, was Sir Walter Raleigh’s first cousin. 

Yours truly, 
DorotHy MARGARET STUART 

21 Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

In your ‘Notes and Observations’ in your last issue regret is expressed that 
Walter Raleigh was chosen as the official historian of War in the Air, since that 
choice may be thought to have deprived us of such a book on Chaucer as ‘only 
Raleigh could have written’. 

By a curious coincidence, on the same day as I received this copy of English I was 
listening to a young aircraft apprentice’s account of his life at Halton. He told me 
that in his general course he had to do the history of war in the air. ‘What book 
do you use?’ I asked, and he plunged into an enthusiastic account of a book by ‘a 
fellow called Raleigh—absolutely splendid—seemed to know everything about it’. 
This, from a youth of 19, with no pretensions to literary culture, impressed me 
as one of the most splendid tributes to Raleigh’s genius. He understood and inter- 
preted the spirit of the service so truly that a young airman of a later generation 
and of an entirely different culture, recognizes and responds to its truth. The easy 
handling of technical material does not make—in fact, it does not even contribute 
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largely—to the success of a history, and others of us who knew Raleigh as a teacher 
and a friend must rejoice that the last book he wrote shone in a sphere so remote 
from the academic and so congenial to his own untrammelled spirit. 
Yours truly, 
Westminster City School, J. G. Dent 
S.W. 1. 





REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Held at Stratford-on- Avon on Saturday, June 13, 1936 


Tue President, DR. ERNEST DE SELINCOURT, took the Chair at the luncheon, which 
was held in the Red Horse Hotel. 

The Chairman, having proposed “The King’, gave the toast of “The Guests’ 
(Sir Archibald Flower and Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University of Birmingham). He said that no Society could 
deserve more of an educated community than one whose objects were to en- 
courage the use of our beautiful language and to promote the study and enjoyment 
of that literature which was our greatest national heritage. 

Though the Society was only thirty years old, its ideals had long been dear to 
all the choicest spirits. Milton placed only second to the wise and patriotic states- 
man that seasoned life of man preserved in books. Blake, too, prophetically 
blessed the Association when he said, ‘Blessed are those who are found studious 
in literature. Such have their lamps always burning and shall shine as the stars.’ 
When he, the Chairman, thought of those lines and looked around that room, his 
listeners must understand if his eyes were blinded with excess of light and his 
tongue faltered. 

For its meeting place for that day’s function the Committee had chosen the 
Mecca of all lovers of English literature. 

A prophet was said to be without honour in his own country. It had been 
claimed that Shakespeare was a middle-class superstition. Even were that so, the 
superstition was better than a barren scepticism where soul and feeling were dead. 
Stratford had a very different opinion of Shakespeare. We all got out of Shake- 
speare what we were capable of getting. 

It was natural, too, that the Association should invite as their guests, Sir Archi- 
bald and Lady Flower, to whom Stratford owed a deep debt. Without Sir 
Archibald’s wise guidance and energy they would not have the lovely theatre 
that was there to-day. All he had done had been without any fee, just simply 
because he liked it, above all because he liked Shakespeare. Among the many 
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recreations of their guest, last but not least came Shakespeare. That was a lesson 
to the more academic lovers of the poet. 

But if Stratford was the artistic centre of the Midlands, Birmingham was its 
intellectual centre. Hence, the Association welcomed with great pleasure their 
guests, the Pro-Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor of that University. The 
Pro-Chancellor had not long held that distinguished office. He and Mrs. Barrow 
had endeared themselves to the faculty of Arts. Sir Charles Grant Robertson, as 
an eminent historian, had always been a warm friend of the Association and had 
even found time to lecture to them. The Chairman acknowledged the deep 
personal debt which he felt he owed him for the interest he had always taken in 
their studies at the University. 


SIR ARCHIBALD FLOWER, welcoming the members of the Association to Stratford- 
on-Avon, said that it was natural and proper that they should hold their 
gathering in Stratford. The magic of Shakespeare, his marvellous understanding 
of human nature, succeeded in drawing thousands of visitors from every corner 
of the world. Admiration for Shakespeare was the one thing that bound all the 
different nations together. Sir Archibald made an appeal for help in that great 
international movement of drawing the nations together. 

In a recent lecture-tour which his wife and he had made to twenty-one cities 
in twelve European countries, some fifteen thousand people had paid to listen to 
them talking about Shakespeare in English. At Helsingfors they found that not 
only was English understood but that the younger people were speaking it and it 
was being taught in all the schools. They realized that with a little help it would 
soon become a universal language. 

He appealed to his listeners to help to make English a universal language by 
simplifying its spelling; and to make Shakespeare the great unifying influence 
drawing all the nations closer together. 


SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON in replying to the toast said that when he thought 
of the English Association his mind went back to the great battle that arose in 
his other University of Oxford as to whether the English language and literature 
could be a fit subject for an Honours School. It was like Swift’s ‘Battle of the 
Books’. The Invaders or Reformers had had their way and the serious study of 
English Literature was now an indispensable part of every University curriculum. 
Men of great distinction both as scholars and critics had been drawn into the 
Professoriate and had brought home to generation after generation what the real 
cultural and humane value of literature could be. 

One of the reasons why the Association had stood so long was that it stood on 
the impregnable rock of great literature. We were all living to-day in a mechan- 
ized world that was threatening to destroy us completely. We were all in danger 
of leaving this world through the gas of the chemist unless there was an antidote. 
The one great antidote was to bring back into human consciousness those abiding 
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eternal, spiritual values which were embedded in every great literature. It would 
never be through gas or bombs that we would get the unification of the world. 
The mind of Shakespeare as expressed in his works had taught us that the one 
thing that made life worth living and gave it meaning was to understand the 
relation of the human spirit to the Divine. What we had to do to-day was through 
great literature to ‘minister to minds diseased’. It was because the Association 
was an instrument in that unending purpose that he had great pleasure in pro- 
posing the toast of “The English Association’ and to couple with it the name of 
Mr. P. H. B. Lyon. 


MR. P. H. B. LYON in reply, expressed his gratitude to Sir Charles for the extremely 
kind and happy way in which he had proposed the toast, and congratulated the 
Association on the publication of English. 


PROFESSOR V. DE SOLA PINTO, proposing ‘The Chairman’, said that all members 
of his generation were his pupils: he had taught them all through his works. He 
was not only a great scholar but also a wise scholar. There was much scholarship 
going about but little wisdom and the combination was something for which they 
should be very grateful. 


THE CHAIRMAN in reply, thanked the proposer and the company for the kind 
way in which they had responded to the toast. 


During the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Serjeantson very kindly entertained the 
members of the Executive Committee to tea at their house. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre (Conference Hall) at Stratford-on-Avon on Saturday, 
June 13th, Mr. J. E. Talbot presiding. In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Balance Sheet, Mr. Talbot drew attention to the fact that this was the first 
occasion on which the meeting had been held outside London, to the other new 
developments in the Association’s work, particularly the acquisition of new head- 
quarters at 3 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, and to the issue, three times a . 
year, of the Association’s new magazine English. He hoped that these develop- 
ments would effect a substantial increase in the number of members, evidence of 
which was already forthcoming. He thanked Dr. Boas and Dr. Serjeantson for 
the fifteenth volume of the Year’s Work in English Studies, and Mr. Herbert Read 
for the twenty-first volume of Essays and Studies. He expressed the great loss which 
the Association had sustained in the death of Dr. A. C. Bradley, mentioned the 
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great work he did for the Association, and the gift, through the kindness of his 
sister, of a considerable number of books from his library which formed the 
nucleus of the library which the Association is now collecting. Mr. Charles 
Young, in seconding, laid stress on the fact that, though the Balance Sheet was 
more favourable than that of the previous year, the Association should be able to 
pay its way by a regular income from subscriptions. The adoption of the Report 
and Balance Sheet was carried unanimously. Dr. F. S. Boas proposed and Captain 
Hall seconded the election of the Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge as President for the coming 
year. The Chairman moved the re-election of the Vice-Presidents and the election 
to their number of the retiring President, Dr. Ernest de Selincourt. Mr. Guy Boas 
moved and Mr. R. Freebairn-Smith seconded the re-election of Mr. J. E. Talbot 
as Chairman of Committee, Mr. Charles Young as Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. 
James Lochrie as Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Branch, and the election of 
Mr. George Cookson as Hon. General Secretary. The Chairman moved the re- 
election of certain members nominated by the Central Body and by the Branches 
to the General Committee, and the election as new members of Mr. F. Allen, 
Miss Ruth Bailey, the Rev. H. Costley White, and Mr. Harry Sellers. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 5.30 p.m. Dr. Ernest de Selincourt, the President, delivered an Address on 
‘The Early Wordsworth’, Miss Helen Darbishire in the Chair. This Address is 
being issued by the Oxford University Press and may be purchased by members at 
Is. per copy on application to the Secretary, The English Association, 3 Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, and by non-members at 2s. 6d. per 
copy from the Oxford University Press or through any bookseller. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following are all the reports received in time for this Number.—Ed. 
DARLINGTON 
On October 15, 1936, Mr. R. H. Mottram on ‘The Life and Work of John 
Galsworthy’. 
On November 5, Professor Emile Cammaerts on “The Meaning of Poetry’. 
On December 3, Mr. A. P. Rossiter on ‘Basic English’. 
On January 1, 1937, Mr. Filson Young. Subject to be announced later. 
On February 19, Mr. Ernest Raymond on ‘The Spirit of England’. 
On March 11, Miss Lettice Cooper on “The Novel and Autobiography’. 
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LONDON, EAST 


On October 19, 1936, Miss G. D. M. Davis on ‘Some Aspects of the Teaching of 
English in Junior and Senior Schools’. 

On November 2, Dr. F. S. Boas on ‘Fane Eyre as Novel and as Play’. 

On November 30, Mr. J. Compton on ‘Teaching Literature in Senior Schools: 
Some Considerations’. 

On January 18, 1937, Mr. James Laver on ‘Dramatic Costume’ (with Lantern 
Slides). 

On February 8, Professor F. P. Wilson on “Table Talk’. 

On February 22, March 1 and 8, Professor B. Ifor Evans on “The Background 
of English Romanticism’. 


PLYMOUTH 


On September 22, 1936, Professor Horrox on “The Prose Style of John Ruskin’. 
On October 27, Sir William Munday on ‘Pearl’. 

On November 18, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘J. M. Synge’. 

On December 8, Rev. Preb. Sewell on ‘Kenneth Graham’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


On October 16, 1936, Professor J. E. V. Crofts on ‘Gerard Manley Hopkins’. 
On November 5, the Rev. W. S. Rice on ‘Gilbert Keith Chesterton’. 

On November 13, Professor F. P. Wilson on “Table Talk’. 

On December 4, Mr. F. W. Bateson on ‘Rhyme and Alliteration’. 


SUNDERLAND 

On October 14, 1936, Mr. R. H. Mottram on ‘Galsworthy: His Life and 
Work’. 

On November 6 and 7, Arts League of Service. 

On November 24, Col. Stewart Roddie on ‘Germany: from Inflation to 
Hitler’. 

On December 10, Miss Dorothy M. Stuart, on ‘Colour in Literature’. 

On January 1, 1937, At Home. 

On February 12, Mr. A. P. Rossiter on “The Status of the Devil in Litera- 
ture’. 

On March 11, English Geographical Joint Meeting. Mr. Bennett Gibb and 
Mr. W. A. Mounsey on ‘The Alps’. , 


The branch will also hold four informal meetings at private houses. The two 
meetings for this session will be devoted to the reading and discussion of Gals- 
worthy’s prose and poetry. 
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OVERSEAS 
AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE 

The following meetings of the Branch have been held: 

On April 24, 1936, Annual Meeting. 

On June 19 and 26, Professor J. I. M. Stewart on ‘The Tempest’. 

On July 17, Mr. E. G. Biaggini on ‘George Sturt’. 

On August 14, Mr. A. G. Paull on ‘Individual Freedom and the Teaching of 
English’. 

On September 18, A Symposium: ‘Aspects of English Literature during the Past 
Hundred Years’. 

On October 16, Miss E. Moodie Heddle on ‘Books for Youth’. 





The Branch has published: 


*T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land: Some Annotations’, by C. R. Jury. 
‘The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins’, by D. P. McGuire. 
‘King Richard the Second’, by A. E. M. Kirkwood. 


MELBOURNE 


At the October Meeting, 1935, Mr. C. R. Bull gave a paper on “The Modern 
History Play’. He suggested that we could get from it what the Elizabethans got 
from Shakespeare—dramatic enjoyment, an interpretation of history, and light 
on present-day conditions. Many modern plays were given unity solely by the 
light they threw on the character of the protagonist. They had no ordinary 
plot but showed the march of forces. Mr. Bull illustrated his paper by readings 
from T. S. Eliot, Gordon Daviot, John Drinkwater, Bernard Shaw, &c. A dis- 
cussion took place on the genuine historical value of such plays, and the desira- 
bility of using modern idioms and political ideas in interpreting characters of 
past ages. 

The final meeting for the year took the form of a symposium held at the Lyceum 
Club. Members and their friends were the guests of the President, Miss Enid 
Derham. Professor W. A. Osborne spoke on ‘Some Forerunners’, giving some 
interesting examples of the indebtedness of great poets to their humbler prede- 
cessors. 

Miss Derham spoke on “The Poetry of Ruth Pitter’, and Miss Jennings on 
‘Florio’s Worlde of Words’. Miss Carrie Cairnduff sang delightful children’s songs 
from Furnley Maurice’s ‘Bay and Padie Book’ and was accompanied by Miss 
Amy Dickinson, who has recently composed the settings. 
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SYDNEY 
The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held on April 27; and was 
followed by an address by Professor W. J. Woodhouse on ‘Some Impressions and 
Experiences of Travel in Greece’. This address has been published as Offprint 
No. 21. 
On June 15, Mr. Leslie Rees lectured on ‘English Drama To-day’. 
The Branch now issues a Quarterly Bulletin. 





INDIA 


MADRAS 

The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on March 21, with Mr. Justice S. 
Wadsworth in the Chair. Mrs. Hilda Gnanadurai read a paper on ‘Remoteness— 
an Aspect of Romanticism’. 

At College House on September 4, Mr. G. C. Martin read a paper on “The 
Letters of Jane Austen’. 

Jane Austen was a private and domestic letter-writer who referred to public 
events only when they affected her family or interests. The letters threw light not 
on public questions—for Jane was no blue-stocking—but on her personality, her 
family circle, and her attitude to her art and her books. She enjoyed gardening, 
shopping, balls, and the observation of men and women. Her remarks on persons 
were sometimes tart, never malicious. She could not help seeing the ridiculous 
side of people.. The creator of Mrs. Bennet, the Rev. Mr. Collins, and the Eltons 
gives in the letters rapid thumb-nail sketches of these characters. Taken as a 
whole, the letters show Jane Austen to have been a woman of real feeling with a 
strong religious sense. They are not, as Professor Garrod querulously complains, 
‘a desert of trivialities punctuated with a few oases of clever malice’. They are 
a garden, rather, of the small things that make up life; and they recall, too, a 
beloved person and a bygone age. 


NEW ZEALAND 


_ CANTERBURY 

The year 1935 has been very successful for the Canterbury Branch. Membership 
has grown and there is every prospect that it will increase next year. 

Early in the year the Branch suffered a heavy loss through the death of its 
patron, Professor J. Macmillan Brown. 

The following addresses (which were well attended) were given: 

Mr. Ian Donnelly on ‘The English Literary Scene’. 

Mr. W. H. Rhodes on ‘Australia in Verse’. 

Mr. J. H. E. Schroder on ‘Some Johnsonian Excursions’. 

Mr. Monte Holcroft on ‘Notes on the Portrayal of Character’. 
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In December the Branch celebrated the centenary of Samuel Butler by an exhi- 
bition of Butleriana, including manuscripts and a complete first edition set of 
Butler’s works, a reproduction of a self-portrait of Butler (the original being owned 
by the Library, but then on loan to the McDougall Art Gallery) and pictures of 
Butler’s hut on his sheep-station, ‘Mesopotamia’, in the upper Rangitata district. 

On December 4, under the auspices of Canterbury University College and the 
English Association, Professor F. Sinclaire gave a commemorative lecture on 
‘Butler Revisited’, to an audience of about a hundred people. The Chairman, 
C. T. Aschman, Esq., in introducing Professor Sinclaire, recalled Butler’s four years 
in Canterbury Province during the early sixties of the past century. Professor 
Sinclaire’s lecture dealt with the relationship between Butler’s life and literary 
work, his weakness and his strength, and his possible place in English literature. 
After the lecture Mr. E. J. Bell, librarian of the Canterbury Public Library, 
kindly produced for the examination of the audience, the manuscripts of The Fair 
Haven and the first French translation of Erewhon, copies of the Notebooks auto- 
graphed by Festing Jones, and a reproduction of Butler’s self-portrait, while one 
lady from the audience handed round for inspection prints of Butler’s hut and 
sheep-station. ~ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WITWATERSRAND 


The following lectures were delivered at the ten general meetings held during 
the year: 

September 5, 1935, Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé on ‘Nonsense Verses’. 

September 27, Mr. R. M. Titlestad on ‘A Ramble round Evelyn and Pepys’. 

November 7, Miss Muriel Alexander on ‘Recent English Plays’. 

November 21, The Hon. Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr on ‘The English Contribution to 
our National Heritage’. 

December 10, The President (Mr. P. R. Davis) on ‘Books of the Year’. 

April 3, 1936, Professor J. Y. T. Grieg on “Thackeray’. 

April 21, Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner on ‘The Feeling for Nature in Burns and 
Wordsworth’. 

May 12, Dr. A. G. Hooper on ‘American English’. 

May 29, Miss K. Baker on ‘A Selection of Cats in Literature’. 

June 23, Mr. J. Turnbull on ‘Charles Lamb—Some leading influences’. 


The following programme has been arranged for the half-year: 

August 14, Mr. E. V. Swart on ‘D. H. Lawrence’. 

September 4, Mr. C. D. Keet on “The Réle of Psycho-Analysis in Literary 
Criticism’. 

October 2, Mr. C. G. Williams on ‘The Novel of Social Reform’. 
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November 6, Mrs. F. M. Firman on ‘Books and Children’. 
December 4, Mr. P. R. Davis on ‘Books of the Year’. 


The Committee of the Branch records with regret the death of Dr. J.G. Gubbins, 
a Vice-President of the Branch. 


Mr. J. C. Merkin was elected President for 1936-7. 


DESIDERATA BY THE LIBRARY 


RALEIGH, WALTER. Six Essays on Johnson. 

Pa a On Writers and Writing. 
ABERCROMBIE, LASCELLES. The Idea of Great Poetry. 
cRrocE, B. Aesthetics. 

ELIOT, T. Ss. The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. 

" Collected Essays. 

a - Poems. 

FORSTER, E. M. Aspects of the Novel. 
GRAVES, ROBERT. Poetic Unreason. 

ss m Survey of Modernist Poetry. 
LEAVIS, F. R. New Bearings in English Poetry. 
READ, HERBERT. English Prose Style. 

ai = Reason and Romanticism. 
RICHARDS, I. A. Principles of Literary Criticism. 

* Practical Criticism. 
= Coleridge on Imagination. 
ROBERTS, MICHAEL. Critique of Poetry. 
SCOTT-JAMES, R. A. Making of Literature. 
WOOLF, VIRGINIA. The Common Reader. 2 vols. 
SITWELL, EDITH. Pope. 
CECIL, LORD DAVID. The Stricken Deer. 
oa he The Victorian Novelists. 
- oA 5» Jane Austen. 
AUDEN, W. H. Poems. 
‘ai The Dog Beneath the Skin. 
BARKER, GEORGE. Poems. 
LEWIS, c. DAY. Collected Poems. 
» 95 A Time to Dance. 
MOORE, MARIANNE. Poems. 
OWEN, WILFRED. Collected Poems. 
POUND, EZRA. Selected Poems, with Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 
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SPENDER, STEPHEN. Poems. 
YEATs, W. B. Collected Poems. 
HUXLEY, ALDOus. Texts and Pretexts. 
MONRO, ALIDA. Recent Poetry, 1923-33. 
PARSONS, I. M. Progress of Poetry. 
ROBERTS, MICHAEL. Faber Book of Modern Verse. 
SELINCOURT, E. DE. Dorothy Wordsworth. 
GARROD, H. Ww. Wordsworth. 
BATHO, E. c. The Later Wordsworth. 
NICOLSON, HAROLD. Tennyson. 

9 9 Byron. 


Nonesuch Editions of the Selected Writings of Swift, Coleridge, Hazlitt, andl 
William Morris. 
The Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 2 vols. 
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Contributions for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than January ia 
1937.—Ed. 4 





